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THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 



CHAPTER I. 



A LETTER. 



The invalid came slowly in now, and the little 
party, roared for by the gong, as I said, went 
away together to luncheon very merrily. 

When this sociable meal was ended, Maximilla 
said to Maud, as they were going through the 
door, side by side : 

" Some letters have come here from the Her- 
mitage, and one among them that concerns you. 
Come up to my room with me, and we can 
read it." 
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2 THE EOSE AND THE KEY. 

" Who is it from ?" asks Maud, with excusable 
impatience. 

" You shall see when we get up-stairs — come." 

" But what is it about ?" 

" You." 

And the agile old lady ran up the stairs before 
her, laughing. 

" Come in and shut the door," says Miss Max, 
as Maud reached the threshold ; " bolt the door ; it 
is no harm. Come here, to this window, and 
nobody can hear." 

She recollected the dressing-room door, and 
turning the key in it, rejoined Maud, whose 
curiosity was a good deal piqued by these pre- 
cautions. 

" Well, who is it from ?" said Miss Max, with a 
provoking smile, as she raised it by the corner. 

" If you don't tell me this moment, I'll push you 
into your chair, and take it by force." 

" Well, what do you say to Mr. Marston ? I 
don't know a more exemplary lover ; the letter is 
from him. You shall hear," answered Miss Max, 
as she opened it, and adjusted her glasses, smiling 
all the time a little mysteriously. 

Maud looked grave, and a brilliant colour dyed 
her cheeks. 
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" Listen," said Maximilla, very unnecessarily, 
and began. 

" Deab Miss Medwyn, — You have been, so 
extremely kind to me that I venture to write a 
very short note, which I can no longer forbear, 
although I scarcely know myself what it is going 
to be. Miss Maud Guendoline, as I still call her, 
although she told me that I still have to learn her 
surname, imposed a command upon me, when 
taking my leave on that happy and melancholy 
Sunday evening, which I can never forget, a com- 
mand which I need hardly assure you I have im- 
plicitly obeyed. I am, therefore, as entirely in 
the dark as ever respecting all I most ardently 
long to hear. Every day that passes makes me 
long more intensely for the hour when I may again 
see that one human face which alone of all others 
has ever interested me " 

" Mine, of course," suggested Miss Max, raising 
her eyes for a moment. " Well :" 

" — Has ever interested me. Are you aware 
that the ball at Wymering is to come off nearly a 
fortnight earlier this year than usual? I have 
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4 THE BOSE AND THE KEY. 

been so miserable lest the change of time should 
in any way endanger the certainty of Miss Maud 
Guendoline's attendance at it. Your nature is so 
entirely kind, that 1 know you will pardon my 
entreating you to write two or three words, only 
to reassure me, and tell me my misgivings are 
groundless. Till I shall have heard from you that 
your beautiful friend is to be at Wymering on 
the evening of the ball, I cannot know an hour's 
quiet." 

" Poor thing ! I can't bear to keep him in 
suspense another hour," said Miss Max. 

Maud said nothing — neither u Yes" nor u No," 
not even " Read on." Miss Max, however, went 
on diligently, thus : 

u I am going, if you allow me, to make a con- 
fidence, and implore a great kindness. If you 
think you can do what I ask, and will kindly under- 
take it, I cannot describe to you how grateful I 
shall be. I am tortured with the idea that your 
young friend has undertaken too much. From 
some things she said, I fear that her life is but a 
dull and troubled one, beset with anxieties and 
embittered by conditions, for which she is utterly 
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unfitted. You are our friend — hers and mine — 
and do, I implore, permit me to place at your 
disposal what will suffice to prevent this. You 
must not think me very coarse. I am only very 
miserable as often as I think of her troubles and 
vexations, and entreat you to intervene to prevent 
them, acting as if entirely from yourself, and on 
no account for another. If I were only assured 
that you would undertake this, I could wait with 
a lighter heart for the moment when I hope to 
meet her again. You can understand what I 
suffer, and how entirely I rely upon your kind 
secrecy, in the little commission I so earnestly 
implore of you to undertake." 

" And see how religiously I keep his secret !" 
said Miss Max. " But, poor fellow ! doesn't it do 
him honour? He thinks, at this moment, that 
you are living by the work of your fingers, and he 
not only lays his title and his title-deeds, with 
himself, at your feet, but he is miserable till he 
rescues you from the vexations of your supposed 
lot in life. I know very well that you think him 
an arrant fool. But I think him a hero — I know 
he's a hero." 

" Did I say I thought him a fool V 9 said Maud. 
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« I don't know who is a fool and who is a sage in 
this world; and if he is a fool, I dare say I'm a 
greater one. I believe, Max, we are wise and 
foolish where we least suspect it. I think we are 
most foolish when we act entirely from our heads, 
and wisest when we act entirely from our feelings, 
provided they are good I said so to Dr. Malkin, 
and he agreed ; but, indeed, it is a dreadful life. 
I don't know where there is happiness. I was 
thinking if I were really the poor girl he believes 
me, how wild with happiness all this would pro- 
bably have made me." 

" It ought, as you are, to make you just as 
happy," said Maximilla. 

" It ought, perhaps, but it doesn't. If I were 
that poor girl, gratitude and his rank would make 
me like him." 

u And you don't like him?" 

" No, 1 don't like him." 

" Well. How inexpressibly pig-headed ! How 
ungrateful !" exclaimed Miss Max, almost with a 
gasp. " There is everything ! Such kindness, 
and devotion, and self-sacrifice. I never heard of 
such a lover — and no possible objection !" 

" I don't like him. I mean I don't love him." 
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" And I suppose you won't go to the ball ?" said 
Miss Max, aghast. 

« I will go to the ball" 

" Do you know, Maud, I'm almost sorry I ever 
saw that poor young man. I'm sorry I ever be- 
held his face. One thing I am certain of, we 
must not go on mystifying him. I'll write to him 
instantly, and tell him everything. I'll not let 
him suppose I take a pleasure in fooling him ; I 
like him too well for that. I don't think, in this 
selfish world, I ever met any one like him. I shall 
wash my hands of the whole business; and Fm 
very sorry I ever took any part in practising this 
unlucky trick upon him. I must seem so heartless !" 
If you write any such letter Til not go." 
Not go to the ball !" cried Maximilla. " Well, 
certainly, that will seem good-natured — that is the 
climax!" 

" I say to the ball I'll not go if you write him 
any such letter," said Maud. 

" And you will go if I don't?" persisted good- 
natured Miss Max. 

" Certainly," said Maud, decisively. 

" I don't see why he should be mystified," said 
Maximilla, after a considerable pause. 
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8 THE EOSE AND THE KEY. 

" He shall be mystified as long as I like. It is 
the only way by which we can ever know any- 
thing of him. What could you have known of 
him now, if it had not been that he was all in the 
dark about us ? No ; you shall write to him to- 
day, if to-day it must me, and tell him, in whatever 
way you like to put it, that you can't think of 
accepting his offer of money, as I and my mother 
have, one way or other, quite enough." 

And at this point these two wise ladies, looking 
in one another's eyes, laughed a little, and then 
very heartily, and Miss Max said : " It is a great 
shame. I don't know how we can ever look him 
in the face again when he discovers how we have 
been deceiving him !" 

" You have much too mean an opinion of your 
impudence, Max. At all events, if we can't we 
can't, and so the acquaintance ends." 

" Well ? What more ? What about your going 
to the ball ?" says Maximilla. 

" Say that we shall certainly be there — you and 
I. You know you must stay for it." 

" I suppose I must." 

"And, let me see, it will be on Friday 
week?" 
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"Yes; I'll tell him all that." 

" But wait a moment. I haven't done yet. The 
ball begins at ten exactly. Yes, ten, and yon and 
I shall be in the gallery at nine precisely." 

" In the gallery I" 

" Yes, in the gallery," repeated Miss Maud. 

" Why, my dear Maud, no one sits in the gallery 
but townspeople, and musicians' wives and dress- 
makers. I don't know I'm sure what on earth you 
can mean." 

"You shall know, of course, everything I 
mean." 

" And, you know, I object to our having any 
more of that masquerading — remember that." 

"Perfectly; I'll do nothing but exactly what 
you like. I promise to do nothing unless you 
agree to it. You shall know all my plans — isn't 
that fair!" 

" Yes ; but what are they ?" 

"I have only a vague idea now; but we can 
talk them over when you have written your letter ; 
recollect, in little more than half an hour the 
servant takes the letters to the post. But write 
on your own paper with the Hermitage at the top 
of the sheet, and — yes — if you can be very quick, 
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m send the letter to the post-office at Dalworth ; 
it will be better than the Boydon post-mark." 

u Yes, Roydon might set him thinking, if you 
don't want to tell him now." 

"No, nothing, except what I have said. I'll 
never see him more if yon do — you promise me 
thatr 

a Certainly, you shall read the letter when it is 
written." 

" There now, you are a good girl, Max ; I'll stay 
.here for it; and I'll get Lexton to send a man 
riding to Dalworth." 

"Now you mustn't talk, or make the least 
noise," said Miss Max, as she opened her desk. 
u I must not make a mistake." 

And soon the scraping of her industrious pen 
was the only sound audible in the room. 

In the mean time, Maud took Mr. Marston's 
letter to the window, and leaning lightly with her 
shoulder to the angle of the wall, she looked it 
over, and thought what a gentleman-like hand it 
was, and then she read and re-read it, and with a 
pretty glow in her cheeks, and her large eyes fired 
and saddened, she laid it on the table beside Maxi- 
milla, just as that romantic accomplice, having 
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written the address on the envelope, turned round 
to place it in her hand. 

"No, there isn't time to read it Shut it up 
now, and let me have it. Lexton will put a stamp 
on it." 

And with these words Maud kissed her with a 
fond little caress, and ran away with the note in 
her hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 



DRIFTING. 



And now people begin to observe and whisper 
something strange. Now, in fact, begins an amaz- 
ing infatuation. It shows itself in the cold, proud 
matron, Lady Vernon, at first covertly, afterwards 
with less disguise. 

The young officer, Captain Vivian, is to make a 
stay of some weeks. 

For a day or two Lady Vernon appears to take 
no particular interest in him. But gradually by 
the third day of his sojourn her manner, either dis- 
closing a foregone liking, or indicating the growth 
of a new passion, changes. 
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It changes at first covertly ; afterwards the signs 
that excite general comment show themselves with 
less disguise. 

As Miss Max remarks to Maud, with a little 
pardonable exaggeration, " She can't take her eyes 
off him, she can hear no one else speak, while he 
is talking in the same room to any one. She is 
quite rapt up in him." As Miss Jones, Maud's 
maid, phrases it in her confidential talk, she is 
" light on him," meaning thereby, under the in- 
fluence of a craze. 

People who come in upon her solitude in her 
room, suddenly, say they find her agitated, and 
often in floods of tears. All agree that she has 
grown silent and absent and seems never happy 
now but when she is near him. 

It was one of those mysterious cases which 
honest Jack Falstaff would have accounted for by 
the hypothesis, " I'm bewitched with the rogue's 
company. If the rascal have not given me me- 
dicines to make me love him, Til be hanged ; it 
could not be else ; I have drunk medicines." 

I suppose she guarded her language very care- 
fully, and even her looks> in actual conversation 
with Captain Vivian, for that which appeared plain 
enough to other people seemed hidden from him. 
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It was discussed in the servants 9 hall and in the 
housekeeper's room. 

The unanimous opinion was that Captain Vivian 
had only to speak and that the new year would 
see him the chosen of the handsome widow and 
lord of Roydon Hall. People wondered, indeed, 
how he could be so stupid as not to see what was 
so plain to every one else. But they could not 
know how cautious Lady Vernon was in her actual 
conversation with him, not, by sign or word, to 
commit herself in the least degree. 

It was clear enough, however, to the household 
of Boydon in what direction all this was tending, 
and a general agitation and uneasiness trembled 
through every region and articulation of that 
huge and hitherto comfortable body. 

Such was the attitude of affairs when Maud 
Vernon, with her cousin Maximilla, drove over to 
the Grange to pay the Tihterns a visit. 

Mr. Dawe had taken his departure after a day 
or two with a promise, made upon consideration, 
as one might conjecture, for undivulged reasons of 
his own, to return in less than a week. 

The prominent brown eyes and furrowed, in- 
flexible face removed, a sense of liberty seemed to 
visit Captain Vivian suddenly. His spirits im- 
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proved, and he evidently began to enjoy Maud 
Vernon's society more happily. They took walks 
together; they talked over books; they compared 
notes about places they had visited, and she began 
to think that the intellectual resources of Koydon 
were improved, since the time when she used to 
insist that Dr. Malkin alone redeemed that region 
of the earth from darkness. 

" Take care, my dear, that our plaintive invalid 
doesn't turn out instead a very robust lover," said 
Miss Max, in one of her nocturnal conferences 
with Maud. " There will be a pretty comedy P 

" How can you like to make me uncomfortable ?" 
said Maud. 

" Upon my word, if I don't, I think Barbara 
will," replied Maximilla. u Don't you see how she 
is devoted to him?" 

" I can't understand her. Sometimes I think 
she is, and sometimes I doubt it," said Miss 
Vernon. 

"Well — yes. She is, perhaps, in a state of 
vacillation — a state of struggle ; but she thinks of 
nothing else, and, it seems to me, can scarcely 
hear, or even see, any other human being." 

u You may be very sure I shan't allow him to 
make love to me," said Maud, with proper dignity. 
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"Unless you wish to come to pulling of caps 
with your mamma, for the amusement of the rest 
of the world, you had better not, I think," an- 
swered Miss Max, with a laugh. 

" But, I tell you, I should not permit it, and he 
never has made the slightest attempt to make love 
to me," repeated Maud, blushing. 

" Well, it is rather a good imitation. But Bar- 
bara does not seem to see it — I don't think, indeed, 
she has had an opportunity — and if she's happy 
why should I interfere?" said Miss Max. 

And so that little talk ended. 

Coming out of church on Sunday, the three 
ladies from Roydon and Captain Vivian, who felt 
strong enough for one of Mr. Foljambe's sermons, 
and sat in the corner of the great Vernon pew, 
stood for a moment on the step of the side porch, 
while the carriage drove up to receive them. The 
grenadier footmen in blue and gold opened the 
door and let down the steps, and Lady Vernon, 
following Miss Max, stepped, lightly as a girl, into 
her carriage. The Tinterns, Mr., Mrs., and Miss, 
at the same moment emerged from the holy shadow 
under the stained and grooved Gothic arch with a 
similar intent. Lady Vernon from the carriage 
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bowed to them with her cold, haughty smile, which 
Mr. Tintern answered with his hat in his hand, 
high above his head, in the ceremonious old fashion, 
and with a countenance beaming all over with 
manly servility. 

The chocolate and gold liveries, standing at the 
flank, awaited the departure of the blue and gold 
to do their devoir by the more ponderous carriage 
of the humbler Grange family. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Tintern made their smiling 
salutations, and answered the remark which Maxi- 
niilla Medwyn called out to the effect that it was 
a charming day, Maud thought she remarked from 
pretty Ethel Tintern a quick and odd glance at 
Captain Vivian, who, not having been presented 
to the Tintern ladies, was industriously poking a 
tiny stalk of groundsel from a chink in the old 
worn step, at the flank of which he stood. 

It was very natural that the young lady should 
steal that quick glance at the unobservant stranger. 
It was the undefinable character of it that struck 
Maud. 

There seemed neither curiosity nor recognition. 
It was momentafy — a dark look, pained and 
shrunken. It was gone, quite, in a moment, and 

VOL. II. 
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Ethel, as Maud with a hurried pressure of her 
hand was about to take her place in the carriage, 
said softly : 

" You must come to see me to-morrow or next 
day. You owe us a visit, you know. Do." 

"I will 9 certainly," promised Maud, smiling. 
And in a moment more she was in her place, and, 
followed by Captain Vivian, the door closed upon 
her; and the smiling faces and stately liveries 
whirled away over the gritty gravel of the church- 
yard road. 

"This has been your first Sunday at church 
since your illness. It was rather longer than 
usual. Mr. Foljambe's sermons don't often exceed 
twenty minutes. I hope you are not doing too 
much r 

This question of Lady Vernon's, and Captain 
Vivian's polite disclaimer, were the only essays 
toward conversation which enlivened the little 
party as they drove home. 

" Mr. Mapleson told me that mamma said she 
would have the main street of the village watered 
every Sunday, and she hasn't given any order, I 
suppose, about it. See what a state we are in ! 
Covered with dust. I must ask Mr. Mapleson 
why," said Maud to Miss Max in the hall. 
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u Well, it is a bore," she answered ; " we can't 
sit down in these things. Come up. I want to 
tell you I've just found a note on the table. No, 
it's not from the person you think. I see you're 
blushing." 

" Now, don't be a goose," said Maud. 

" Although it's not so bad a guess, as you shall 
hear when you come to my room. I told you, you 
remember, that my gossiping maid said that Cap- 
tain Vivian sent two letters to the Grange; 
Captain Vivian's man told her, but she could 
make out nothing more. She has not an idea to 
whom they were written. He does not know Miss 
Tintern nor Mrs. Tintern, and 1 don't see what he 
could write to old Tintern about ; but the note I 
have got is from such a charming creature, younger 
than Barbara, and a widow — Lady Mardykes. 
She is a sister of Mr. Marston's, and she has, 
besides her place at Golden Friars, such a pretty 
place about five-and-thirty or forty miles from 
this, and she is one of my very dearest friends. 
She asks me to go and see her immediately, and I 
must introduce you. You will be charmed with 
her, and she, I know, with you." 

"Is there any chance of Mr. Marston's being 
there ? If there is, I certainly shan't go," said Maud. 

02 
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"None in the world. He is to be with his 
father till Thursday, don't you recollect, he tells 
Us all about it in his letter, and on Friday he will 
be at the ball at Wymering. Suppose we go and 
see her to-morrow. Do you know I have been sus- 
pecting a little that Captain Vivian's letter was to 
her. But she could not be such a fool as to throw 
herself away upon him." 

u Very well, then, let us take the carriage, and 
go to the Grange to-morrow. So that's agreed." 

In pursuance of this plan they did actually drive 
over to the Grange next day. 

Artful Miss Max was rather anxious to induce 
Captain Vivian to accompany them. It would 
have amused her active mind to observe that gal- 
lant gentleman's proceedings. But, as if he sus- 
pected her design, he very adroitly, but politely, 
evaded the suggestion. So she and Maud went 
alone. 

The Grange was a pretty house, a little later 
than the Tudor style. Driving up through the 
rather handsome grounds, they had hardly got a 
peep at the comfortable steep-gabled house, when 
Maud exclaims : 

" There is Ethel— who is that with her ?" 
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" Dear me ! That is Lady Mardykes, I'm sure. 
Fm so glad to see her ! They are looking at the 
flowers; suppose we get out." 

So down they got, and the ladies before the hall- 
door, among the flowers, looked up, and came toward 
them with smiles. 
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CHAPTER IH. 



A WABNING. 



A great kissing ensued upon the grass, and a 
shaking of hands, and Maud was introduced to 
Lady Mardykes, whom she liked instantaneously. 

A face that must have been very pretty, and 
was still interesting — gentle, gay, and frank — was 
before her. But she was much older than her 
brother : a daughter by an earlier marriage. 

This lady evidently took a fancy to Maud, and 
when they had talked a little, and began to grow 
to know one another better, after a short conver- 
sation aside with Maximilla, during which Maud 
saw that good-natured old maid look once or twice 
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at her, Lady Mardykes, coming over to her, began 
to talk to her again. 

"I should have gone to Roydon to see Lady 
Vernon/ 9 she said, " only that I had doubts as to 
her liking it ; and perhaps it is better to put it off 
to another time. There have been so many unlucky 
vexations, and I know she and papa don't visit, 
so you will understand why I don't go to see 
you at Koydon. But you must promise to come 
to me for a few weeks to Carsbrook. I shan't be 
going to Mardykes till next year perhaps ; I should 
rather have had you there. All about Golden 
Friars is so very beautiful. But I think you will 
say that Carsbrook is a pretty place, and if I can 
persuade Maximilla Medwyn to come to meet you, 
I'm sure you will find it pleasant. I'll consult 
with her as to how best to arrange it all." 

Maud was very well pleased with this little plan ; 
and now old Mr. Tintern came forth upon the 
grass, with his agreeable greetings and chilly 
smiles, and Maximilla and he began to talk, and 
their talk grew gradually, it seemed, a little 
earnest. And when the gong summoned them to 
luncheon, he seemed still thoughtful now and then 
during that repast. 

They walked out again through the glass-door 
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after luncheon, and Mr. Tintern, in the same mood, 
accompanied them, and once more fell into talk 
with Miss Max. 

Ethel Tintera was now beside Maud, and the 
two young ladies sat down upon a rustic seat 
among the flowers. 

u We are forlorn damsels here ; our gentlemen 
have all gone off to fish at Dalworth. Papa 
wanted Lady Mardykes and me to go in the car- 
riage, and I am so glad now we did not. We 
should have missed you. Do you know I think we 
girls hare much more resource than men. They 
won't entertain themselves as we do, and it is so very 
hard to amuse them. You have a guest at present 
atBoydonT 

u Yes, Captain Vivian." 

u Yes ; and Miss Medwyn thinks he is a little 
taken with you?" 

u She divides him between me and Lady Mar- 
dykes at present, and when you are acquainted, I 
dare say she'll give you a share." 

Ethel laughed, and said suddenly : 

u By-the-bye, I was so near forgetting the pyra- 
canth ! It is beginning to look rather passe ; it is 
the very last, but you can judge pretty well what 
it must be when it is in its best looks." 
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So she got Miss Max to look at the flower, which 
she held up for inspection in its glass, and there 
ensued an animated bit of floral gossip, in which 
Mr. Tintern, who was skilled in flowers, and had 
won a few years since two or three prizes, one 
especially, which made a great noise, for his 
ranunculuses, took a leading part. 

Then Mr. Tintern withdrew, and Miss Max, 
Lady Mardykes, and Mrs. Tintern talked together, 
and Ethel, alone once more with Maud Vernon, 
said, as if the long parenthesis counted for nothing : 

" About that Captain Vivian — take my advice, 
and don't allow him to pay you the slightest 
attention." 

« Really—" 

" Yes," says Miss Tintern, who is cruelly pluck- 
ing a white rose, petal by petal, asunder, and 
watching the process intently. 

" Yes, but I assure you he hasn't," said Maud. 

"Miss Medwyn thinks differently," said Miss 
Tintern, with gentle diligence continuing the pro- 
cess of discerption. 

" I don't perceive it, if he does," answered Maud. 
" But why do you warn me ?" and she smiled a 
little curiously as she put her question. 

" Because I know certain things about him, and 
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he is aware that I do, that ought to prevent him. 
You mustn't repeat a word I say, mind. Does he 
seem to wish to avoid met" 

" Quite the contrary. He talks as if he should 
like so much to make your acquaintance." 

" That I don't understand," said Ethel, plucking 
three or four leaves together from her dishevelled 
rose. 

" I understood him to wish that I should take 
the first opportunity of introducing him." 

" I should not like that at all," said Ethel, with 
a tone and look of marked annoyance, her eyes 
still watching the flower she was stripping. 

"Is it anything discreditable?" asked Maud. 

" No, not that, certainly not, but it might easily 
become so. You see, I'm talking riddles, but 
indeed, I can't help it. I can't say anything more 
at present than I have told you, and so much I 
had a right to say, and am very glad I have had 
an opportunity, and for the present, as I said, I 
can give you nothing but that, my earnest piece of 
advice. And take care of yourself, I counsel you, 
in this false, shabby, wicked world." 

With these words, Ethel Tintern got up, and 
broke what remained of the rose between her 
fingers, and crumpled it up and threw it away. 
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She saw Miss Max walking quickly toward them, 
with the air of a chaperon in search of her charge, 
and she guessed that the hour had come for saying 
good-bye. 

" My dear Maud, I had no idea how late it 
was," said Maximilla, before she reached them. 
" I'm so afraid we shall be late for our appoint- 
ment with your mamma. It is twenty minutes 
past three now. Had not we better go ?" 

Maud was a little alarmed, for with her to be 
late for an appointment with her mother was a 
very serious matter indeed, so she consulted her 
watch, which, for a lady's timepiece, was a very 
fair one, being seldom more than twenty minutes 
wrong, either way, and finding, there, signs cor- 
roborative of Miss Max's calculations, u there were 
sudden partings," and time for little more than 
a hurried inquiry whether Ethel was going to the 
Wymering ball. 

" Yes, she thought so ; that is, if her papa went: 
her mamma was not well enough." 

And so, kissing and good-byes, and a very 
friendly reminder from Lady Mardykes, who satd 
she expected to be at home at Carsbrook in ten 
days, and that Maud would be sure to hear from 
her about that time. 
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And now they are whirling homeward, at the 
brilliant pace of the high-bred horses of Roydon, 
and Maud says to her companion : 

" Ethel has just been warning me, for reasons 
she won't tell, against permitting Captain Vivian 
to pay me attentions. Not a very likely thing, 
but I'm sure she means it kindly, and she was 
really quite earnest, but she charged me not to 
tell it to mortal, so you must promise not to 
mention it." 

So you see how well the secret was guarded. 

" Upon my life, this Captain Vivian, invalid 
though he be, is beginning to grow into a very 
formidable sort of hero. Mr. Tintern was talking 
about him, and I said, just to try what he would 
say, that I thought Barbara had taken rather a 
fancy to him, and he took it up not at all jestingly, 
but very seriously indeed, and he told me, confi- 
dentially, that he had heard the same thing from 
another quarter, and that he believed it. So, my 
dear Maud, I rather think," continued Miss Max, 
who saw as far into millstones as most old ladies, 
" that we may connect Miss Ethel's warning 
with her father's curious information. Don f t you 
see?" 
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" Upon my word, the situation grows tragical !" 
said Maud, with a laugh. 

" It would be. an unlucky business for Mr. Tin- 
tern, of course, if Barbara took it into her head to 
marry, because it might extinguish any chance, 
and you may be sure he thinks it a better one 
than it is, of his succeding to a share of the Ver- 
non property. Dear me, who are those V 9 

The exclamation and question were suggested 
by the emergence of Lady Vernon and Captain 
Vivian from the church-door of Roydon, which 
the carriage was now almost passing. 

u Rehearsing the ceremony, I suppose," laughed 
Miss Max. 

A footman was waiting outside, and the sexton 
followed the lady and gentleman out, and locked 
the old church-door. 

Lady Vernon had been showing Captain Vivian 
the monument which he had seen but imperfectly 
the day. before. Lady Vernon saw them, and 
nodded and smiled to Miss Max as they passed. 

" I sometimes think Barbara is not looking 
very well — pale and tired. I don't know why she 
fags herself so miserably, I'm sure. But if I told 
her so, I should only have my head in my hand. 
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There are some people, my dear, who hate advice, 
and, on the whole, do you know, I rather think 
they are right." 

They were driving up the avenue by this time, 
and were soon in the court-yard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MB. TINTERN HAS SOMETHING TO SAT. 

Mb. Tintebn arrived next day, and was fortu- 
nate enough to find Lady Vernon alone in the 
drawing-room. 

He had some county business to tell her of, and 
some gossip to report; but there was still some- 
thing palpably on his mind which he did not very 
well know how to express. 

He stood up, and she thought he was going to 
take his leave; it was time he should; but he 
went to the window instead, and talked of the two 
gigantic chestnut-trees that overshadow the balus- 
trade of the court, in a sentimental and affec- 
tionate vein, as remembering them from the earliest 
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time he could remember anything ; and he spoke 
of her father with great regard, affection, and 
veneration. And then he spoke of the friendship 
that had always existed between the Grange and 
Roydon Hall, and then he mentioned that most 
interesting family memorial, the "shield-room," 
with the quarterings of the Rose and the Key ; of 
his right to quarter which, proving the early con- 
nexion of his family with the Vernons, he was 
prouder than of any other incident in their history. 
And having ended all this, he seemed to have still 
something more to say. 

The lady's large grey eyes lighted on him with 
a cold inquiry. She was growing impatient. If 
he had anything to say, why did he not say it ? 
Her look disconcerted him, and his light eyes 
went down before her dark gaze, as with an effort 
he said : 

" Fm going to take my leave, Lady Vernon, 
and I don't know whether you will, by-and-bye, be 
vexed with me for having gone without mention- 
ing a circumstance, which, however, I believe to 
be of absolutely no importance. But, you see, you 
have so often told me that you like, on all occa- 
sions, to be put in possession of facts, and that you 
insist so much on candour and frankness as the 
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primary conditions of all friendship, and you have 
honoured me, more than once, with so large a 
measure of confidence, which has extremely flat- 
tered me, that even at a risk of appearing very 
impertinent, I had almost made up my mind to 
tell you what I have ascertained to be a general — 
a very general — topic of — of interest among neigh- 
bours and people down here ; but, on the whole r 
I should rather not, unless, indeed, you would 
command me, which I rather hope you will not." 

" I shan't command you, certainly. I have no 
right even to press you ; but if it concerns me, I 
should be very much obliged if you would let me 
know what it is." 

" I'm sure you will forgive me, but feeling how 
much, in a matter of so much more delicacy, you 
have already honoured me with your confidence, 
I felt myself, you will understand, in a little 
difficulty." 

" You need have none, Mr. Tintern, in speak- 
ing perfectly frankly to me. Pray say what 
it is. 

u As you say so, I shall, of course." 

And then, with all the tact and delicacy, and 
polite and oblique refinement, on which he piqued 
himself, Mr. Tintern did at length distinctly in- 
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form Lady Vernon that it was said that she meant 
to honour Captain Vivian with her hand. 

" If people had some useful occupation of their 
own they would have less time to spare in settling 
other people's affairs. I shan't take the slightest 
notice of any such rumours. They don't amount 
even to that. They are not rumours, but the 
mere speculations of two or three idle people. I 
am forty-two" — she was really forty-three, but even 
for the force of her argument she would not forego 
that little inaccuracy — " and I have not married 
since my husband's death, twenty years ago nearly. 
It is a little odd, that one can't have a guest in 
one's house, without being made a topic for the 
coarse gossip of low people. I only wish I knew 
to whom I am obliged for taking this very gross 
liberty with my name. They should never enter 
the doors of Koydon again." 

Mr. Tintern was a little frightened at the effect 
of his own temerity, for he had never seen Lady 
Vernon so angry before, and a quarrel with her 
was the last thing he would have provoked. 

" I shall certainly contradict it," he hastened to 
say. " I shall take every occasion to do so." 

" You may, or you may not. I shan't prevent 
you, and I shan't authorise you. I don't want 
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it circulated or contradicted. I am totally in- 
different about it." 

u Of course — entirely ; you must be — entirely 
indifferent. But you understand, although I didn't 
believe it, yet as I was supposed to be a not un- 
likely person to hear anything so interesting, I 
thought you might not choose, as my sitting by 
and not being in a position to contradict it ap- 
peared to some people very like countenancing the 
— the gossip " 

u Pray understand me, Mr. Tintern. I don't 
the least care whether it is countenanced or con- 
tradicted. It does not interest me. I shan't, 
either directly or indirectly, take the smallest 
notice of it. I look on it simply as an imper- 
tinence." 

" I hope, Lady Vernon, you don't suppose for 
a moment that I viewed it otherwise than as an 
impertinence. That was my real difficulty, and I 
felt it so much that I really doubted whether I 
should mention it. But, on the other hand, I 
think you will say that I should have been want- 
ing in loyalty to the house of Vernon, if I had not 
given you the option of hearing, or of not hearing, 
as you might determine." 

a I think, Mr. Tintern, you did no more than was 

' d2 
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friendly in the matter," said Lady Vernon, ex- 
tending her hand, " and I am extremely obliged 
to you. As to the thing itself, we shan't talk of it 
any more." 

Lady Vernon took an unusually cordial leave 
of that near neighbour and distant kinsman, who 
departed in good spirits, and well pleased with 
himself. 

As he rode homeward, however, and conned 
over the conversation, he began to perceive with 
more distinctness that upon the main question 
Lady Vernon had left him quite as much in the 
dark as ever. 

u But she could not express all that contempt 
and indignation if there was anything in the re- 
port, and she certainly would not have been so 
much obliged to me for repeating it to her." 

But this reasoning did not so entirely reassure 
him as he fancied it ought. 

Six words would have denied it, and set the 
matter at rest, and that short sentence had not 
been spoken. 

He began to grow very uncomfortable. 

If he had known what was occurring at that 
moment in the library at Koydon Hall, it would 
not have allayed his uneasiness. 
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In that room there is a very pretty buhl cabinet, 
with ormolu Cupids gambolling and flitting over 
its rich cornice. You would not suppose that this 
-elegant shell contained within it a grimy iron safe. 
But on unlocking and throwing open the florid 
and many-coloured doors, the homely front of the 
black safe appears, proof against fire and burglars. 

Lady Vernon unlocks a small bronze casket over 
the chimney-piece, and from it takes the big many- 
warded key of the safe. She applies it, and the 
doors swing open. 

A treasury of parchment deeds discloses itself. 
She knows exactly where to place her hand on 
the one she wants. The organ of neatness and 
order is strong in her. She selects it from a sheaf 
of exactly similar ones. No ancient deeds, yellow 
and rusty with years. This is a milk-white parch- 
ment. Its blue stamp and silver foil look quite 
pretty in the corner. A short square deed, with 
scrivenry that looks black and fresh as if the ink 
were hardly dry upon it, and there are blanks left 
for names and dates. It is a deed as yet un- 
executed. She takes it out, and lays it with its 
face downward on her desk, locks the safe and the 
cabinet, and restores the key to its casket over the 
mantelpiece. 
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The angry colour is still in Lady Vernon's cheeks 
as she slowly reads this deed, filling in with careful 
penmanship, all the dates, and writing, in no less 
than four blank places at full length, the words 
" Alexander Wyke Tintern, of the Grange, in the 
county of , Esquire." 

Was Lady Vernon rewarding friendly Mr. Tin- 
tern, then and there, by a deed of appointment — 
for these have been prepared, at her desire, by Mr. 
Coke — securing his succession, in certain contin- 
gencies, to a share in a princely reversion ? 

No. Alas ! for the aspirations of the Grange, 
these little deeds, quite sufficient and irrevocable, 
are for the eternal cutting-off of the condemned. 

All being ready now, Lady Vernon touches the 
bell, sends for her secretary, and having doubled 
back the deed so that the signing place only is 
disclosed, seals, signs, and delivers it in his pre- 
sence, who little dreams that these few magical 
symbols are taking off the head of a neighbour, and 
laying his airy castle in the dust. 

And now he has duly " witnessed" it, and Lady 
Vernon despatches it that evening, registered, with 
a letter enjoining the strictest secrecy, to Mr. Coke 
in London. 

So good Mr. Tintern, if he knew but all, need 
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trouble himself no further whether Lady Vernon 
or Maud many, or pine and die singly ; for go 
where it may, not one shilling of the great 
reversion can, by any chance or change, ever 
become his. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CINDERELLA. 



Captain Vivian is now very much better ; he 
has lost the languor of an invalid, and is rapidly- 
recovering the strength and tints of health, and 
with them the air and looks of youth return. 

The uneasiness of Mr. Tintern grew apace, for 
he heard authentic reports of the long walks which 
the handsome young captain used daily to take 
about the romantic grounds of Roydon with the 
beautiful lady of that ancient manor. 

" The idea," he said to Mrs. Tintern, " of that 
old woman — she's forty-six, if she's an hour — 
marrying that military adventurer, not five-and- 
twenty, by Jove ! Such infatuation !" 
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As respected the young man, there was, indeed, 
no exaggeration in this. He might have been taken 
for even a younger man, now. 

Old Tintern saw the captain one day fishing 
his trout-stream diligently, and pretending not to 
know him at that distance, he shouted, in arrogant 
tones, to the keeper : 

" Holloa I" I say, Drattles, go down there, will 
you, quick, and see who the devil that is fishing 
my brook !" 

The gamekeeper touched his hat, and ran down, 
and Mr. Tintern, from his point of observation, 
strode at a more leisurely pace, in a converging 
line, towards the offender. 

He found Captain Vivian in parley with the 
keeper. 

" Oh, Captain Vivian !" he exclaimed very na- 
turally, " I had not an idea. I'm so glad to see 
you able to take a rod in your hand." 

" Lady Vernon told me you were so good " 

" My dear sir, don't say a word. I begged of 
Lady Vernon to send you here, if you cared for 
trout fishing, and indeed all Roydon guests are 
welcome. I hope you have had some sport. You 
must come up and take luncheon with us. I ought 
not, indeed, to say I'm glad to see you so well, for 
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I am afraid it is a sign we are to lose you very 
soon. You'll be joining your regiment, I suppose. 
Those big-wigs are so churlish about holidays. 
They forget they ever were young fellows them- 
selves. Do come and have some luncheon." 

This invitation, however, Captain Vivian very 
politely declined. 

" You are going to the ball to-night — Wymer- 
ing — eh ?" inquired Mr. Tintern. 

" Yes, I intend going ; and your party are going, 
I suppose ?" said the young man. 

" Oh, yes, we always show there ; and Lady 
Vernon, is she going?" pursued Mr. Tintern. 

" No, Lady Vernon don't feel quite up to it." 

" Sending him," thought Mr. Tintern, " to put 
people off their guard. Perhaps she doesn't wish 
them to criticise her looks and demeanour in pre- 
sence of the aspiring captain." 

" Dear me, I'm so sorry ; she complains some- 
times of headache," said Mr. Tintern, affection- 
ately. " By-the-bye, there's about a mile of very 
good pike fishing at the other side. The men are 
busy cleaning the ponds just now ; but if you are 
here in three weeks' time " 

"No, I'm afraid I shan't, thank you very 
much." 
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" Well, we must make an effort, and say a fort- 
night ; will that do ?" 

"A thousand thanks, but I'm afraid I have 
little more than a week." 

" Oh ! nonsense. I won't believe it," exclaimed 
Mr. Tintern very cheerfully. 

u I'm awfully sorry," said Captain Vivian ; " it 
is such a beautiful country, and so charming in 
every way. I could live here all my life with 
pleasure." 

" I'm so glad to hear it has made so agreeable 
an impression. We may look to see you here 
again, I dare say, before long » 

" You are very kind. I don't know anything 
yet with certainty about my movements; they 
depend upon so many things. I've a note, by-the- 
bye, which I promised to leave at the Grange." 

"As you won't come to the house, I'll take 
charge of it," said Mr. Tintern. " I see it is for 
my wife. I dare say about the ball. She's out ; 
she'll not be home for some hours. I think I 
may venture to open it." He did, and glanced 
through it. 

u Oh, yes, pray tell Miss Vernon, my wife will 
be too only delighted to meet her and Miss Medwyn 
in the cloak-room. We shall be there at exactly 
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half-past ten. I hope that will answer Miss 
Vernon. My wife would write, but she has gone 
to Dallerton; but you will be so kind as to say 
Miss Vernon may look on it as quite settled." 

So they parted very pleasantly ; for Mr. Tintern, 
who was a shrewd man, had heard two or three 
things that cheered his heart in this little talk with 
Captain Vivian. He felt, indeed, in better spirits 
about Roydon and the probable continuance of 
Lady Vernon's widowhood than he had enjoyed for 
nearly a fortnight. 

He had had losses latelv. It would be too bad 
if everything were to go wrong. 

If we could sum up the amount of the sins and 
sorrows of the human race, purely mental and un- 
expressed, for the most part, that result from con- 
tingent remainders, destructible reversions, and 
possible godsends and windfalls, the total would be 
possibly rather shocking. 

The little old-fashioned town of Wymering is 
in a wonderful fuss this night. It is its great 
anniversaay — its night of dissipation and glory. 
It is not only for the town a crisis and an event, 
but the country all round, with Wymering for a 
centre, feels the radiation and pulse of the excite- 
ment. For ten miles round almost every good 
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county house sends in its carriage and horses and 
liveries, and for fifteen — ay, even twenty miles 
round — roll in occasional carriages with post- 
horses; and traps besides, of all sorts, come 
rattling into the High-street with young fellows in 
hilarious spirits, thinking of nothing but dances 
and flirtation ; and sometimes of some one pretty 
face, without which the ball and the world would 
be dark. 

The clock of the town-hall has struck nine, and 
the Koydon carriage and liveries stop at the door 
of the Old Hall Hotel. Miss Max and Miss 
Vernon get down, and their two maids also. 

Captain Vivian, with Captain Bamme, who has 
begged a seat to Wymering, are coming on later. 

The ladies have run up-stairs to their rooms; 
the maids and boxes follow. 

Miss Max cowers over the little bit of fire, that 
smoulders in the grate of the large room. Miss 
Vernon is looking from the window to the lights 
of the town-hall over the way, and up and down 
the High-street, in a glow of excitement, which, 
to a town young lady, after a season or two, would 
have been incomprehensible and amusing. 

Maud touched the bell, saying : " We must see 
Mr. Lomax." 
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The host of the Old Hall appears forthwith, in 
answer to the summons of his Roydon guests. 

" Mr. Lomax," says Maud, as soon as he appears 
at the stair head, " you must give me an order for 
Miss Medwyn and her maid to go to the gallery of 
the town-hall. She wishes to see how the room 
looks." 

Mr. Lomax makes his bow, and in the lobby 
writes the order, and gives it to Miss Vernon's 
maid. 

A few minutes later Jones was spreading, with 
light and careful fingers, upon the wide coverlet of 
the bed, the dress which had arrived only that 
morning from London. 

In very marked contrast with this, and the 
splendours which Jones was preparing, including 
the diamond stars which were to flash from her 
dark brown hair, and were now strewn on the 
dressing-table, was the present # costume of pretty 
Miss Vernon. 

» 

Before the glass she stood in the identical dark 
serge dress and little black hat, and the very boots 
and gloves which she wore at Cardyllion. The 
beautiful face that looks out of the glass, smiled 
darkly in hers. 
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" Come, dear Max, here is the order. It is 
only a step across the street. 

Jones and Maximilla's maid were fussing over 
gloves and satin boots, and fifty things in the 
dressing-room. 

" Didn't you say a quarter past nine in the gal- 
lery of the town-hall?" said Maud, looking still 
at her own pretty face in the glass. 

" Yes, dear, and mind, Maud, this is the very 
last piece of masquerading I'll ever be led into; 
I don't care how vou coax and flatter me. What 
an old fool I have been !" 

With this protest, Miss Max shook her -head 
with a smile, and lifting her hands she said : 

" With this act I take leave of my follies for 
ever, remember. I really don't know how it is 
you make such a fool of me, whenever you please ; 
I don't understand how you have got such an 
unaccountable influence ; I only know that there 
doesn't exist a person on earth for whom I would 
have perpetrated so many absurdities, and told so 
many fibs, and I say, once for all, that this is the 
very last time I'll ever be a Jack-pudding for any 
one, while I live." 

Miss Maud was before the cheval-glass, so Maxi- 
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milla had to betake herself to a mirror of more 
moderate dimensions, before which she made a few 
slight adjustments of her staid brown silk, and her 
bonnet, and her velvet cloak, and then turning to 
Maud, she exclaimed : 

" Oh, my dear, are you really coming in that 
serge ? You are such a figure." 

" Now come, you say this is to be the last ap- 
pearance of Cinderella in her work-a-day costume, 
and you must not interfere. You shall change all 
with a touch of your wand when the hour comes. 
But, in the mean time, I'm to be as shabby and 
threadbare as I please. Come, it's ten minutes 
past nine ; I should like to be in the gallery before 
he comes. You told him not to be there a moment 
before the hour?" 

" To be sure I did, poor fellow ; and I don't 
know which, he or I, is the greater fool." 

With these words Maximilla Medwyn led the 
way down the broad staircase, and the two ladies 
side by side, tripped swiftly across the village 
street, Miss Max handed her order from Mr. 
Lomax to the woman who already kept guard at 
the door, through which they reached the flight of 
narrow stairs. 
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They mounted quickly, and entered the gallery. 
At the opposite end of this really handsome room 
is a corresponding gallery allotted to the musicians, 
half a dozen of whom were already on the benches, 
in high chat, pulling about their music, and un- 
casing their instruments. A quart pot, from the 
Old Hall, and a frothy tumbler, stood in the ledge, 
showing that they were already disposed to make 
merry. The gas candelabra were but imperfectly 
lighted ; workmen were walking up and down the 
long room, with light tread, in tenderness to the 
waxed floor, completing arrangements, while their 
employers bawled their orders from one end of the 
room to the other ; one steward was already pre- 
sent, garrulous and fussy, whom Maud, with some 
alarm, recognised as young Mr. Hexton, of Hexton 
Hall. Devoutly she hoped he might not take it 
into his head to visit the galleries. 

They were quite to themselves, she and Maxi- 
milla, except for a little knot of Wymering wo- 
mankind, who were leaning over, at the other end 
of the gallery, far too much engrossed by their 
own conversation to take any notice of them. 

As the moment approached, the question, u Will 
he come ? will he come ?" was repeating itself 
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strangely at Maud's heart. The noise in the 
lower part of the building had subsided, having 
moved away to the refreshment and cloak-rooms, 
from which its hum was but faintly heard; and 
the confidential murmur of the party at the other 
end of the gallery, who were discussing dresses, 
which they have, no doubt, been making for this 
great occasion, was rather reassuring. 

" I think I'm fast," said Miss Max, holding her 
watch to her ear. " I wish we had not told him 
not to come before the time ; we should have found 
him waiting." 

At that moment the bells from the old church 
steeple, scarcely a hundred yards away, chimed 
the quarter, and, like a spirit evoked by the sum- 
mons, Mr. Marston opened the door of the gallery 
and came in. 

Smiling, to cover his real agitation, he came 
quickly to Miss Max, who rose with a very kind 
alacrity to greet him. 

" Was ever mortal more punctual? It is quite 
a virtue, now-a-days, being in time to meet a 
friend," she said, approvingly, as she gave him her 
hand. 

" It is only too easy not to be late," he said, 
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with glowing eyes, and a smile, extending his hand 
in turn to the young lady in the dark serge ; " the 
difficulty is not to be too soon." 

He came next Miss Maud, and seating himself 
beside her, took her hand again very gently, and 
said, very low, looking in her eyes, " It is so like a 
dream." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A LEGEND. 



"What a beautiful clear evening it is," says 
Miss Max, doing her best to find a topic. " The 
stars look as brilliant almost as they do in a winter's 
frost. You have come a long way, Mr. Marston, 
I dare say." 

" Coming here, it seemed nothing," he says, with 
a look at the young lady. 

" It was a very fine night, also, when we took 
leave after our little tea-party at Cardyllion, do 
you remember?" 

" I do remember," he said very gently. 

"You'll turn up at the ball, of course?" says 
Miss Max. 
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" That depends on who are going," he answers. 
u Is there the least chance of your being there ?" 

"Who? B" with a little laugh, says Miss 
Maud, to whom, nearly in a whisper, the question 
had been addressed. 

To his ear there was something sad in that 
laugh ; he was sorry he had asked, for he might 
easily have known what the answer would be. 

"I think that was a cruel question," she con- 
tinued, " that is, if you remembered what I said 
when we last spoke about this ball." 

" I remember every syllable you spoke, not only 
about this ball," he answers, u but about everything 
else we talked of. I ought not to have asked, per- 
haps, but changes, you know, are perpetually 
occurring, and you, I think, forget how very long 
it is since I last saw you." 

u The interval has brought no change for me — 
no good change, I mean," she answered. " I shall 
be rather busy to-night and tired enough in the 
morning, I dare say. My gay Cousin Maximilla, 
is going, or coming, shall I say, as we are here, to 
the ball with a young lady whose dress I have 
seen." And here Miss Maud laughed very 
merrily. " And I shall have, I think, to help her 
maid to put it on her." 
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"Maud, will you be quiet," said the old lady- 
very much vexed. I — I — well, it is very disagree- 
able — and see ! you have made me drop my locket 
Would you mind, Mr. Marston, trying if you can 
see it !" 

He was already in search of it. 
"It vexes her my telling it; but it is quite 
true," whispered Maud. " I must see that young 
lady's maid in ten minutes." 

" You don't mean to say you are going so soon ?" 
exclaims Mr. Marston. 
"I must — you know." 

" Know what ?" said Miss Max, thus appealed 
to. 

" I must leave this in about ten minutes/' said 
Maud. 

(t Well, I believe you must ; and so must I, for 
that matter. And, Mr. Marston, your sister is to 
be at the ball, she is coming with the Tinterns; 
of course you will look in ? And I really want to 
introduce you to a very particular friend, and you 
must look in, if you don't, I give you my word, I'll 
never answer a note of yours again as long as I 
live." 

" Under that threat, I shall certainly turn up. 
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What a very pretty locket!" said he, present- 
ing it to its owner. u And that little bit of work, 
the rose in rabies, and the key in yellow topaz, the 
Rose and the Key, that is the device of the 
Vernons." 

u Yes," said Miss Max, " a very dear friend gave 
it to me." 

" I was in hopes you wore it as your own," he 
said ; u it would have given me a right to claim a 
cousinship." 

"Well, I am a cousin," she said, and added, 
with a smile, u but not near enough to adopt their 
quarrels." 

"I should be very ungrateful if I did not ac- 
knowledge that." 

u But tell me — I have a very particular reason 
for asking — have you really a right to bear the 
Rose and the Key ?" urged Maximilla. 

u It is quite true," he answered, smiling. " One 
of our family, a lady named Rhoda Marston, 
married a Vernon five hundred years ago, at least 
the College of Heralds, while there was such a 
thing, used to tell the story ; and we intermarried 
after, and that gave us a right to quarter the Rose 
and the Key. In our old shield it is often 
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quartered. I think it such a pretty device. I 
wonder why our people gave it up." 

" I'm a very bad herald ; I did not know there 
had ever been such a cousinship," said Miss 
Max. 

" Oh, yes, I recollect hearing the paper read 
when I was a boy. It is more than a hundred 
years old, and it is said that our name was 
originally Vernon, but that we took the name of 
Marston from the place granted to our ancestor by 
the Conqueror. And that a Marston, Sir Guy 
Marston, it said, I think, was in love with a lady 
called the Lady Rhoda Vernon." 

" A Marston in love with a Vernon !" exclaimed 
Miss Max. " That's not very likely to be repeated 
in modern history. The two houses don't hit it 
off, now-a-days quite so well." 

" A long time ago, of course. The lady from 
her name, was called the Rose, the Rose of Wyke 
it is in the legend. In one of their raids the lady 
was carried off by the lances of the Earl of North- 
umberland, and imprisoned, and held to ransom, in 
one of his many castles; but in which Sir Guy 
could not learn. But the lady, I'll not undertake 
to say whether she could write or not, contrived 
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from her place of captivity to send him a rose, 
which he took as the emblem of his rose; and 
learning from what castle it was sent, he raised his 
hand to the wall, and taking down his battle-axe, 
he said, ' Behold the key of Percy's Keep/ and so 
the story says he undertook the adventure, and 
won and wed the lady, and hence came the device 
of the Rose and the Key." 

" Then there were Vernons on both sides, and 
you are a Vernon/' said the young lady, look- 
ing over the rail of the gallery into the great 
room. 

" My ancestors have borne the name of Marston 
for five hundred years, but our real name is 
Vernon." 

"The moral of that legend is," she continued, 
" that every one is ready to help a great lady." 

" That every one is ready to serve a beautiful 
and brilliant lady rather ; the ideal of the knight- 
errant is simply that of the gentleman a little in 
extravagance." 

" So I think. I fancy it has been always the 
same. The great have the lion's share of charity, 
as well as every other good thing," said Maud, 
carelessly. 
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" Where will you be when the ball commences ?" 
he inquired, with a hope that he might have 
divined the cause of those looks. " Here ?" 

" Certainly not. Oh, no !" 

u And, surely — I have so much to say. It is 
two months since I saw you, and you can't think 
how I have longed for this little meeting; and 
lived, ever since, upon the hope of it. You can't 
think of reducing it, after all, to a few minutes." 

Miss Max understood, though she did not hear 
the terms of it, this ardent murmur close to Maud's 
pretty ear, and she said, good-naturedly: 

i6 I have not had time yet to read old Heyrick's 
letter, and I really must finish it, Mr. Marston. I 
know you'll not mind me for a moment." 

And this spacious document, which she luckily 
had about her, Miss Medwyn unfolded, and pro- 
ceeded to peruse, with her glasses to her eyes, 
greatly to the relief of Mr. Marston. 

u I have ever so much to say, and I've been 
looking forward to this chance of telling you a 
great deal — everything ; and — may I say it ? yes, 
I do say it — I thought you did not seem so friendly 
as our old acquaintance might have warranted. 
You were cold and indifferent — I am sure it is all 
right ; but, oh ! if you knew how it pained me — 
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as if you did not care ever so little to see your old 
Cardyllion friend again. And I, who have never 
thought of any one but you, all that time. Not 
one moment of solitude ever since! in which you've 
not been before me. And — oh, Heaven ! — if you 
knew how it tortures me, thinking of the cruel in- 
justice of fortune that condemns you to a life of 
so much trouble and anxietv, and how I have 
longed to tell you how I honour you, how, if I 
dare speak it, adore you, and tell you all ; how, 
every day, I long to lay myself and all my hopes 
at your feet. But you will never like me; you 
will never care for me. It never yet was the way 
to be loved, to love too madly." 

" What am I to say to all this ? Who am I ? 
You may know something of M\ss Medwyn, my 
Cousin Maximilla, but of me you can know nothing. 
There are inequalities everywhere," she said with 
agitation ; " I have often wished that fortune had 
placed me exactly where she is. But good people 
tell us that whatever is is best, and now you must 
promise me this — you must, if our acquaintance is 
to go on — that you will not talk to me so wildly 
any more. Why can't we be very good friends, 
and grow better acquainted, and come, at last, to 
know one another ? Why should you try to force 
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me to say good-bye, and to lose an acquaintance, 
I who have so few ? I think that is utterly 
selfish." 

Her cheeks were flushed with a beautiful colour, 
and there was an angry fire in her vexed eyes as 
she said this. 

" I must go away in a few minutes, but I shall 
be back again somewhere about this room to-night, 
and you will have little difficulty in finding me 
again to say good-bye. Miss Max, Maximilla 
Medwyn, my cousin here, is bent on introducing 
you to her kinswoman, Miss Vernon. She is to be 
at the ball to-night." 

" What Miss Vernon is that ?" 

"She is the daughter of Lady Vernon, of 
Koydon Hall." 

"I know," he said, "and I don't think Miss 
Vernon is very likely to encourage that. Lady 
Vernon and my father have not been on particu- 
larly friendly terms, and if she has used the very 
decided language I have been told, I don't think 
any one of that family would care to know a 
person bearing my name, and certainly the honour 
of being presented, under all circumstances, I 
should rather shrink from, if Miss Max will 
kindly let me off." 
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Mr. Marston said this, not that he cared very 
much whether the introduction were essayed or 
not, but that he was, in a sort, pained to think that 
Maud was humiliated by the contrast of Miss 
Vernon's brilliant fortunes, and from this obscure 
point of observation, should look down on the 
scene with wounded pride and a sad heart. 

u When Cousin Max takes a fancy to do a thing, 
like me, she is not easily put off. As for me, I 
feel sad to-night ; I feel as if I were parting with 
an old friend and a quiet life. I am half sorry 
I came here. I shall go now." 

She pressed Miss Max's arm lightly as she spoke, 
and that lady lowering her letter, looks rather 
sharply round on her, a little vexed. 

If she had spoken exactly what was in her mind 
she would have said ; " I wish you would try to 
know your own mind. I've been at the trouble, 
pretending to read this old letter that I know by 
heart, to contrive a tete-i-tete for you, and simply 
for the whimsical pleasure of teasing Mr. Marston, 
you spoil it." 

What she did say was : 

" What is it, dear? I wish you would allow me 
to read my letter." 

"It is time to go. /must, at least," says Maud. 
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"Well, go you shall/' says the old lady, 
crumpling up her letter, and standing erect, with 
her head a little high. " There's nothing to delay 
me a moment." 

And relenting a little, she added : 

" Mr. Marston, would you mind seeing me across 
the street ? We are going to the Old Hall Inn, 
exactly opposite." 

You may suppose that Mr. Marston was very 
much at her service. 

"Shall I be sure to find you!" he murmurs, 
very earnestly, to Maud, as they turn to go. 

" I think so," she says. " Now, you must take 
care of my cousin." 

The young lady goes down, and crosses the 
street at the other side of Miss Max, and seeing 
her maid about to mount the staircase of the inn, 
she joins her, passes her by with a word, and runs 
tip the stairs without once turning her pretty head 
to look back on her friends in the hall. 

M&ximilla was vexed for her friend, Mr. 
Marston. 

" I did not say, in my answer, because it embar- 
rasses me, sometimes, trying to write what I feel, 
how very nice I thought your letter — how parti- 
cularly nice !" 
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" Oh, Miss Medwyn, do you think she will ever 
like me?" 

" I only know she ought, Mr. Marston ; but, as 
you see, she is an odd girl. One thing I assure 
you, you have a very fast friend in me, and so you 
ought, and, mind you don't fail me. You must 
come to the ball, for I want to introduce you to 
the only person living who, I think, has an influ- 
ence with her. I shall expect you at about a 
quarter to eleven. I shall be sure to be there 
about then, and so shall my friend. Good-bye for 
a very short time." 

And without giving him time to answer, and 
with a very kind smile, she nodded, and ran up 
the broad stairs, and disappeared. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE BALL. 



A ball, a meeting, a review, a crowd, said in 
one word, presented to the mind as a unity, re- 
garded truly is, of course, nothing of the sort. 

Consider a ball. Each man and woman there, 
is as before, a separate microcosm, with distinct 
aims, thoughts, history, and secrets. The very 
dishes in the supper-room are individuals, and 
every separate morsel they contain. Every plate 
and wine-glass there has had its separate hour of 
birth, its distinct adventures, and will have its 
particular hour of dissolution, and consignment to 
the dust-pit. This ball at Wymering, we cannot 
treat like a plum-pudding " in globo." I must take 
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its bits apart, and tell you what two or three people 
were doing in it. 

Mr. Marston loitered a little in the cloak-room, 
lie rambled through the building into the refresh- 
ment and waiting rooms, wherever he thought it 
possible the beautiful girl who alone gave this 
trumpery scene its magical interest, might be wait- 
ing to see Miss Max again. 

He was a little late, and a little dispirited. He 
began to fear horribly that she might not appear 
again that night. 

What a bore it was, his having in such a mood 7 
to look out Miss Max among the chaperons, and 
to be introduced to some insupportable person, girl 
or matron he forgot which. 

Here and there, as he makes his way up the 
room, a friendly voice among the men recognised 
Marston, and cries : 

" I say ! Is that you, Marston ?" or " What 
brings you here, Marston, old fellow ?" 

At length he catches a glimpse of Miss Medwyn, 
in high chat with his sister; and she is hidden 
again, as he slowly gets up through the people ; 
the band is braying and thundering now obstre- 
perously over their heads from the gallery, and the 
stewards clearing a space for the dancers. 
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And now, again, he sees Miss Medwyn, much 
nearer, and she advances a step or two with her 
cheery smile to greet him. She says something 
pleasant to him, smiling and nodding toward his 
sister, Lady Mardykes, who is busy at that moment 
talking to old Lord Fondlebuiy; Mr. Marston 
does not hear it, for his attention has been fixed 
by a figure standing near Miss Medwyn, the out- 
line of which bears a marked resemblance to the 
lady he is thinking of ; her face is turned away ; 
she is speaking to a tall, rather handsome young 
man, with good blue eyes, and light golden mou- 
stache. 

Miss Medwyn taps her glove gently, and the 
lady turns. 

She is dressed, I am enabled to tell you, in " a 
pale blue tulle, with a very graceful panier, the 
whole dress looped and studded with pale maize 
roses." It is the work of the great Madame 
Meyer. All these particulars I learn from the 
county paper. 

She has diamond stars in her rich brown hair, 
diamond ear-rings, and, being a very great lady, 
and choosing to wear her brilliants, a diamond 
necklace. These are remarkably large diamonds, 
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and the effect of the whole get up is dazzling, rich, 
and elegant. 

Old Mr. Tintern is a little pleasurably flushed 
and excited in the consciousness of having, in that 
room, such unparalleled brilliants under his wing. 

She has turned about, at the touch of Miss 
Max's hand, with a regal flash, and as the old lady 
introduces Mr. Marston to Miss Vernon, he grows 
pale, and hesitates : 

" I am introducing only a name, you see. You 
have known the lady some time," says Miss Max, 
smiling very cheerfully. 

Maud is looking beautiful as a princess in a 
fairy-tale; but in all her splendour more good- 
natured and somehow more simple than ever. 

She was smiling gently, and put out her hand a 
little, as it seemed, almost timidly. 

He took it, and said something suitable, I sup- 
pose. Perhaps it seemed a little cold and con- 
strained, contrasted, at least, with his talk at other 
times — happier times (were they ?) — when he sus" 
pected nothing of her great name and fortunes. 

Has he been trifled with ? Has he been fooled ? 
How do these ladies regard him ? 

These questions were quieted. Neither was 
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capable of enjoying his strange mortification. 
Whatever had passed was in good faith. But 
however good-natured the masquerading, still the 
truth, now revealed, broke up and dissipated, with 
an indescribable shock, his more Quixotic, but in 
many respects happier, estimate of their relations. 

What had become of his unavowed confidence 
in his rank and reversions ? Here was no longer 
the poor and beautiful idol of a half-compassionat- 
ing love. The Gretchen of his romance, who 
made the homely old house of Plas Ylwd and all 
its surroundings so tenderly beautiful for ever, is 
dead and gone ; and in her stead — 

In Belmont is a lady richly left, 

And she is fair; 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 

For the four winds blow in from every coast, 

Renowned suitors, and her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 

Which makes her seat of Belmont, Colchos' strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

Here was in fortune absolutely, and in pure 
patrician blood, nearly, the highest lady in 
England. Despair was stealing over his once 
sunny prospects. He began, in an expressive 
phrase, to feel very small. Being proud and sensi- 
tive, he was not only a little stunned, but wounded. 
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Something, however, must be said and proposed. 
It would not do to stand there absolutely dumb. 

Mr. Marston asks Miss Vernon to dance. She 
has number one. Has she kept it for him ? There 
is not a moment to lose. It is a quadrille, as is the 
inflexible practice at public balls. 

They take their places in a set just forming, 
with Lady Helen de Flambeaux and Captain Vivian 
vis-a-vis. Mr. Marston recognises the tall young 
man with azure eyes and yellow moustache, to 
whom Miss Vernon has been talking. 

The music is roaring over their heads, so that 
people cannot in the least overhear their neigh- 
bours' talk. 

" You did not half like, to-night, when my cousin 
Maximilla proposed it, the idea of being introduced 
to Miss Vernon," says that young lady. " Perhaps 
the feud of Marston and Vernon is more a matter 
of conscience than I supposed, and that I have not 
been as loyal as I ought to the vendetta." 

" I don't know what to answer to that cruel con- 
jecture," he replies, smiling. " I am very bad at 
finding an answer where I am in earnest;" but 
before he can get further their vis-a-vis are in 
motion, and away they sail, and cross over and 
return, and set, and not until that figure is over, 
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and the side couples in action, can they begin to 
talk again. 

" I have been very much surprised this evening," 
he says. 

" And shocked," she adds. 

" No, Miss Vernon ; amazed a little — dazzled." 

" It is so odd a sensation, being ceremoniously 
introduced to an old friend," she says. 

" It is, somehow, so like losing an old friend and 
finding only an acquaintance in exchange," he 
answers ; " when first impressions, very much 
cherished, are proved to be illusions, and circum- 
stances change, so entirely, everything becomes 
uncertain, and one grows melancholy — it is enough 
to make one suspicious." 

"That is very tragical," laughs the young 
lady. 

"Happy are those, say I, for whom life is a 
holiday, and the world a toy — I mean the people 
who have a good deal of satire and very little com- 
passion, who are not unkind, but very cold, who 
enjoy the comedy of life, and can even smile at 
its tragedy ; they can afford to laugh when others 
suffer," says Mr. Marston. " It can be of no con- 
sequence to you, Miss Vernon, how the strange 
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delusion I have — I don't deny it — in £ measure 
practised on myself affects me." 

u Well, I hope it won't embitter you for ever, 
Mr. Marston ; it is a comfort, at all events, it has 
not made you give up dancing." 

At this interesting moment Mr. Marston was 
obliged to advance and retreat, chass£ to the right 
and to the left, cross over, and all the rest ; and 

when he had set to his partner, and turned that 
splendid lady about, it devolved on her to execute 
the same manoeuvres with handsome Captain 
Vivian for vis-k-vis. 

The next subject was not so interesting. 

" I don't think our Wymering friends have done 
all they might for the floor," she remarks. 

To which he makes suitable answer, and artfully 
endeavours to lead back the conversation into more 
interesting channels. 

But Miss Vernon holds him fast during the 
remainder of the quadrille to the decorations, the 
music, the roQm, and the other details, and he 
begins to think it is all over with him, and with 
his hopes, and that he has had his last serious talk 
with Miss Vernon. 

" When this is over," he thinks, " she will ask 
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me to take her back to the Tinterns, and leave her 
again with Miss Max, and so she will take a 
friendly leave, and I shall have a theme to think 
of for the rest of mv life." 

But he was mistaken. Miss Vernon, when the 
dance was over, said : 

" Would you mind, Mr. Marston, taking me to 
the tea-room ? I have not had any yet." 

Very happy this little reprieve made him. 

How the light touch of her hand upon his arm 
thrilled him as he led her in. 

" What dances can you give me ? Surely you 
can give me one?" he asks, imploringly, as they 
get along. 

" I can give you a great many," says the young 
lady, gently ; " but I don't mean to give you one 
more." 

Mr. Marston stared. 

" You must not think me very unkind. I might 
have said I have not one to give — not one— earlier 
than number twelve, and long before that we shall 
be on our way home to Roydon. But I mean to 
be very honest to-night ; and if we can find a quiet 
place at the table in the tea-room, we can talk a 
little there." 
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"I half dread that little talk, Miss Vernon. 
Some people have more power of inflicting pain 
than they perhaps suspect. I scarcely think that 
can be your case ; but — don't — I think I may ask 
that ; don't, I entreat, say anything that may give 
me very great pain to-night. Give me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking first. I hope that is not a 
very unreasonable petition." 

He spoke very low and gently, but very ear- 
nestly. 

u What a crowd !" says Miss Vernon, as if she 
had not heard a word. 

As they slowly make their way many an admir- 
ing and many an envious eye is directed on that 
princess, and many a curious one upon the hand- 
some young gentleman on whose arm her hand is 
lightly placed. She continues : " This is the best 
ball we have had at Wymering for two years. It 
is my third. I begin to feel very old." 

" Eh ! Hallo! Hi ! How d'ye do, Miss Ver- 
non ?" bawls old Sir John Martingale, of Whistle- 
whips, short and square, pulling up and blocking 
half the passage, with his wife on one arm and his 
elderly daughter, Arabella, on the other, with both 
of whom Miss Vernon has to exchange greetings. 
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" You're not turning your back on the dancers so 
soon, hey?" 

His shrewd little grey eyes that lighted up his 
mulberry-coloured features were scrutinising Mr. 
Marston with very little disguise. 

" Oh, tea is it ? And right good tea it is, I can 
tell you. Old Mother Vaneil in the High-street 
here, the confectioner, is doing the refreshments 
this time. And, by the law ! I have just been 
telling my old woman, Lady Martingale, I han't 
got so good a cup o' tea this twel' month." 

"Don't mind him, Miss Vernon. We treat him 
a great deal too well, and he's always grumbling," 
interposes Lady Martingale, " half joke, and whole 
earnest," as the good old phrase is. 

Here Miss Martingale, who had been secretly 
squeezing and plucking at his arm, having secured, 
half an hour before, an eligible old bachelor, Mr. 
Plimbey, of Cowslip Meads, for u number two," 
prevails, and Sir John, with a jocular " I won't 
stand no more of your rot-gut for breakfast, mind 
ye, my lady," and a wink at Miss Vernon, in which 
Mr. Marston, though a stranger, is included, pulls 
his women through, as he phrases it, with a 
boisterous chuckle, interrupted, alas! soon by as 
boisterous a fit of coughing. 
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By this time Mr. Marston has led Miss Vernon 
to the long tea-table, that, like a counter, traverses 
one end of the tea-room, and at an unfrequented 
part of this they take their stand, and he calls for 
a cup of tea for the young lady. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MAN WITH A SQUARE BLACK BEARD. 

There are few loiterers left in the room, the 
distant roar of the band accounts for this desertion. 
The damsel who administers tea is stricken in years, 
thin, and anxious with the cares of boiling kettles 
behind the scenes, and many teapots, and plum 
and sponge-cakes, and soup and ices in immediate 
perspective. I shouldn't wonder if she was the 
identical " Mary Vaneil, confectioner," who, as we 
have heard, has contracted with the committee for 
" the supply of tea, ices, soup, and supper," for 
this momentous ball. At all events, just now she 
has not a thought for other people's business, and 
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is the most convenient possible attendant upon two 
people who have anything of the slightest interest 
to say to one another. 

" Yes, it is very nice tea," says the young lady ; 
"and, I forgot, I promised this dance to Mr. 
Dacre. I suppose Fm in disgrace, but I can't 
help it." She glances up at the cornice, and 
thinks for a moment. " I want you, Mr. Marston," 
she says, more gravely — and her diamonds make a 
great flash as she lowers her head, " to remember 
this : that if we are to continue to be good friends, 
you must never be offended at anything I do, or 
ever ask the meaning of it." 

Marston laughed. It was a pained laugh she 
thought. 

"You can't suppose me so unreasonable," he 
says. "I know, perfectly, I have not the least 
right to ask a question, far less to be offended. 
In fact, you can hardly feel, more than I do, how 
very little claim an acquaintance founded in so 
much ignorance and misapprehension can give 
me to more than, perhaps, a very slight recog- 
nition." 

"Well, I don't quite agree with you, Mr. 
Marston; I think, on the contrary, that I know 
you a great deal better than I possibly could 
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under other circumstances, in so short a time; 
and I think we ought to be better friends — I 
think we are better friends — for that very reason," 

That was the sweetest music he ever heard in 
his life, and he could not answer immediately. It 
seemed to him, as she spoke, that her colour was a 
little heightened, and, for a moment, a strange, 
soft fire in her eyes. But was this real, or only 
one of those illusions which, before the gaze of 
devout enthusiasts, have, in a moment of ecstasy, 
lighted up sad portraits with smiles, or crossed 
their beauty with a shade of sorrow ? 

The next moment she looked just as usual. 

" I saw my sister for a few minutes in the cloak- 
room," he says, suddenly, "and she told me that 
she had asked Miss Vernon to her house in 
Warwickshire. It did not interest me, for I little 
knew, then, who Miss Vernon really was. Do 
you think you will go to her?" 

"I hope I shall — that is, if I can, I certainly 
will. Miss Medwyn is going, I believe, and I 
could go with her; but I don't know yet what 
mamma will say to it; and mamma is the only 
person living who can prevent my doing exactly 
what I please." 
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"But Lady Vernon, I hope, won't dream of 
preventing it ?" he says, very anxiously. 

"Mamma decides for herself in all things, and 
acts very strictly according to her ideas of duty, 
and sometimes thinks things, that appear to me of 
no importance whatever, very important indeed; 
and you know that there has been some — some- 
thing very like a quarrel — and Lord Warhampton 
doesn't like her, and I'm afraid mamma doesn't 
like him — and I really don't know whether that 
might not make a difficulty in her allowing me 
to go to Lady Mardykes' ; but a few days will 
decide." 

"God grant it may be favourably," murmurs 
the young man, vehemently. 

"And you have asked me to say nothing to- 
night that could give you pain," says the young 
lady, referring to a speech that she had not before 
noticed, " and I, in return, exact the same promise 
from you. You must say nothing that may make 
us part worse friends than we met." 

" And I have so much to tell you, that is, ever 
so much to say; and, oh! how I hope you will 
not refuse my sister's invitation." 

" I like her so very much," says the young lady. 
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"And this dance will soon be over. You must 
take me now to Miss Medwyn — she is with the 
Tinterns — and remember I have a reason for 
everything I do, although you may not under- 
stand it. You are not to speak to me again 
to-night when you have taken me back to the 
Tinterns." 

" Then," says Mr. Marston, with a look of sad- 
ness, almost reproach, "I am to take my leave in 
something worse than uncertainty V 9 

u Uncertainty ?" with a half-angry, half-startled 
glance, the girl repeats, but in the moment that 
follows she places her fingers lightly on his arm, 
and says : " Shall we come ? Fm afraid the pas- 
sage will soon be crowded. Let us come before 
the dance is over." 

As they pass together toward the great room 
where the dancers, gentle and simple, townsfolk 
and rural, skilled and clumsy, were all whisking 
and whirling their best to the inspiring thunder of 
the band, she repeats : 

"You understand? You are not to speak to 
me, or look at me, or come near where I am again 
to-night — not in the cloak-room, not anywhere — 
and you must leave me the moment you place me 
beside my cousin Maximilla. I should not like 
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you to think me capricious or silly," she added, he 
fancied, a little sadly. " So, as a proof of your 
friendship, I ask you to believe that I have good 
reasons for what I ask. No, not this door ; let us 
come in by the other. Good-night," she said, as 
they reached Miss Medwyn's side. 

That lady stood a little behind Mr. and Mrs. 
Tintern and Lady Mardykes, and the door by 
which they entered brought Miss Vernon beside 
her cousin, without passing before the other figures 
in this group. 

" Good- night," she repeated, a little hurriedly. 

" God bless you," he said, very low, holding in 
his the hand she had given him, longer than he 
ever had before, " and come what may I will see 
you very soon again." 

"Well, dear, you have been to the tea-room?" 
says Miss Max, greeting her young cousin with a 
smile, " and where is Mr. — wasn't it Mr. Marston 
who took you ?" 

" Yes, I think he's gone," says the young lady. 

Miss Max was looking round to find him, but he 
had left by the door through which they had just 
entered. 

"He has vanished," she continues, "but of 
course he'll turn up." 

VOL. II. Q 
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u How extremely pretty Lady Mardykes is look- 
ing to-night," says Maud to Maximilla, who was 
standing beside her. 

"I was just going to say so when you antici- 
pated me," replies Miss Max. 

" How very young she looks. What a pity she 
won't dance," Maud suggests. 

" I think so, and I don't — no, no — it is a good 
many years since her husband died. Let me see ; 
how many? Yes, she was thirty-two then. Yes, 
my dear, she's forty at least, and I shan't press 
her to dance after that. But to look at her now 
you would not suppose her more than three-and- 
thirty." 

She seems so happy as she talks to the people 
who recognise her ; she looks so gracious. There 
is such a light of gaiety, good-nature, and candour 
in her face that it is quite a pleasure to look 
at her. 

"Who is that man with the black beard, and 
strange eyes, and solemn, pale face, who is looking 
towards Lady Mardykes?" asks Maud, after a 
silence of a minute or two. 

" I don't know ; I may have seen him ; rather a 
remarkable face; clever, I think/' answers Miss 
Max ; " she knows every one that is worth know- 
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ing. Her house is quite delightful. Warhampton 
having held office so often, and only awaiting 
the next division, they say, to be minister again. 
She knows all the clever people of her party, in 
both houses, and the foreign ministers, and all the 
people distinguished for talent. I do so hope 
Barbara will let you go to her." 

But we have not yet done with that remarkable- 
looking man, pale, with a statuesque regularity of 
feature, with long, smooth, coal-black hair, and a 
black, square-cut beard, all the life of whose face 
seems concentrated in his extraordinary eyes. He 
is slowly and methodically, through the crowd, 
approaching Lady Mardykes. Those eyes of his 
are oddly set, intensely cold and hard, and their 
colour a sort of grey-green, with very contracted 
pupils. 

At length this man, all in black, with a black 
waistcoat, cut very low, so as to show a great deal 
of the snowy shirt that covers his deep broad chest, 
stands, no one any longer interposing, in front a 
little to her right, and smiles movelessly, with his 
eyes fixed on her. 

She was looking the other way when he came, 
but when her eyes lighted on that remarkable face 
she almost started. 

G2 
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She smiled uncomfortably, and flushed a little, 
and extended her hand, approaching a step, you 
would have said, with a little tremor. 

The pallid smile continued, and he took her 
hand. 

" You did not expect to see me here ?" he said, 
softly, in his resonant bass tones, with a slight 
foreign accent. 

" No, indeed," she replied, very low. " It is a 
long time since we last met." 

"Eight years, Lady Mardykes," he makes 
answer. "Do you find the room too hot? 
Perhaps you will permit me to get you an ice ?" 

Lady Mardykes seems a little embarrassed, as if 
she would have wished this acquaintance, friend, 
whatever he is, a hundred miles away at that 
moment. 

"I think I should prefer, if you don't mind, 
going to the room where the ices are, and taking 
it there." 

In a moment more her fingers were laid-jightly 
on the arm which he proffered, and they dis- 
appeared in the crowd. 

A few minutes later she had returned, and was 
sitting on one of the sofas which were placed along 
the walls of the dancing-room, with this marble- 
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featured, black-haired man beside her, now very 
grave, conversing, as it seemed, earnestly. 

The grave man with the black beard now made 
his bow and smile, and turned away and disap- 
peared in the crowd, and before Maud had time to 
ask Lady Mardykes who he was, Captain Vivian 
appeared to claim number three, promised to him. 

Marston did not dance this, nor the next, and 
he saw Miss Vernon give both dances to the 
handsome young man with blue eyes and golden 
moustache, whom he had seen in conversation with 
her at the beginning of the evening. 

"Fine girl, Miss Vernon, Miss Vernon of 
Koydon, you know ; that's she with the diamonds, 
and devilish good diamonds they are," said Mar- 
ston's schoolfellow, Tom Tewkesbury, who, after 
an absence of five years was just what he always 
was, only a little fonder of his bottle, "by Jove 
she is; positively lovely, by Jove! Don't you 
think so? I do. I wonder who that fellow is 
she's dancing with — not a bad-looking fellow. I 
say, Marston, I wonder whether a fellow would 
have a chance of getting a dance from her? By 
Jove! They are going it. Do you think it's a 
case? I've a great mind to go and try. She's 
with the Tinterns. Shall I ? What do you say ?" 
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" You had better be quick. She's not likely to 
remain long standing," said Marston, who was 
not soriy, in his present mood, to lose his agree- 
able conversation. 

Marston shifted his point of observation to see 
more distinctly how his friend Tewkesbury fared. 

That gentleman had made his way by this time 
to Mr. Tintern. 

"Here I am — come to ask a favour," said 
Tewkesbury, fiddling with a button of Mr. Tin- 
tern's coat, and looking persuasively in his face. 
66 1 want Miss Vernon to give me a dance, and 
you must introduce me. Do." 

Tewkesbury has more than twelve thousand a 
year, represents an old county family, is a popular 
man, and not the kind of fellow to excite a 
romance. Miss Vernon being, as he thinks, a 
fastidious young lady, rather, he is just the per- 
son whom Mr. Tintern would have chosen to 
dance with the heiress of Roydon. But he says, 
with a very amused chuckle : 

" I'll introduce you with pleasure. Certainly, 
if you wish it; but I've just done the same thing 
for Lord Hawkshawe, and she had not a dance. 
However, I'll introduce you with pleasured 
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Perhaps Tom Tewkesbury thought that he could 
afford in this game to give Lord Hawkshawe, who 
was fifty, and had a couple of thousand a year 
less than he, some points, and was not very much 
daunted by his failure. 

Did he succeed? Alas! no. She was again 
carried off by the victorious Captain Vivian ; and 
she and he beheld Mr. Marston, who had seen this 
early enough to secure Miss Chevron, figuring in 
the next set to theirs. There he was chasseeing, 
for it was a quadrille, and setting to that young 
lady, and turning her about, looking the while 
black as thunder. 

His eyes stole, in spite of his resolution, now 
and then, in the direction of Miss Vernon. Once 

* 

he thought their eyes met; but he could not be 
certain, for hers betrayed not the slightest sign of 
consciousness, and no more shrank or turned aside 
than the gleam of her diamonds. 

And now, the dance ended, Miss Vernon returned 
to the Tinterns, and said a word to Miss Max, and 
Captain Vivian led her away to the refreshment- 
room, where people were sipping soup or eating 
ices. 

There they loiter. The next dance has begun. 
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She does not intend to dance it. She has refused 
it to half a dozen distinguished competitors. Every 
one is inquiring who that fellow with the yellow 
moustache is, and no one seems to know exactly. 
He is by no means popular among the aspiring 
youth of Wymering. 

The dance is nearly over by the time they return 
to Miss Medwyn, and the shadow of Mrs. Tintern's 
protection. 

The youth of the county, with here and there 
a sprinkling of middle age, are dancing number 
seven, and are pretty well on in it, when Miss 
Vernon resolves to take wing, and drive home to 
Eoydon under the care of Maximilla Medwyn. 

She has taken leave of the Tinterns and Lady 
Mardykes. The devoted Captain Vivian attends 
to put on her cloak and sees her into her carriage, 
with a last word, and a smile, and a good-night to 
Miss Max. 

Miss Max yawns, and leans back. Miss Vernon 
does not yawn, but she looks tired, and leans back 
also, no longer smiling, listlessly in her corner. 

" Home," says the young lady to the footman at 
the window. 

With the high-blooded trotters of Eoydon, the 
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carriage rolls swiftly through the High-street, and 
in a few minutes more is gliding through old 
hedge-rows in the soft moonlight, among misty 
meadows and silent farm-steads. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THOUGH SOME PEOPLE GO HOME, THE BALL 

GOES ON. 

Fob a time neither lady seemed disposed to 
talk. 

Maud's ruminations were exciting and unsatis- 
factory. She had acted a good deal from impulse, 
and, as she now, perhaps, secretly thought, neither 
very wisely nor very kindly. She expected a lec- 
ture from Maximilla. She would have preferred 
combat to her own solitary self-upbraidings. At 
all events, she quickly grew weary of her reflec- 
tions, and, turning her eyes to her silent companion 
in the shadow of her own corner, she said : 
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" I quite forgot to ask Lady Mardykes who her 
solemn friend, with the black square beard, is. 
Did you?" 

"Yes — if you mean did I forget; at least, I 
don't think I had an opportunity. But, to tell you 
the truth," here Miss Max yawned, " I don't much 
care. He looks like a foreigner." 

" He has good eyes. There is something quiet 
and masterly in his air. I saw him afterwards 
talking to Doctor Malkin." 

" Yes, so did I. I can't endure that man," ex- 
claimed Miss Max. " What on earth brings him 
to a ball, of all places ? It might have been wiser 
if he had stayed at home. I dare say Barbara 
would have had him to tea if he had looked in, and 
he would have had the advantage of a t§te-a-t6te," 
said Maximilla. 

"The advantage — what do you mean?" asked 
Maud. 

"Why, Mr. Foljambe told us yesterday — you 
mast have been thinking of something else — that 
your mamma will have in the course of the year, I 
think it was four medical appointments, virtually 
in her gift ; including the supply of medicines to 
the county jail, which will be given to whatever 
candidate she supports. And they are altogether 
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worth between eleven and twelve hundred a year, 
I think he said, and that's the reason why Doctor 
Malkin is so frequent a visitor just now." 

" I should be very glad," said Maud. 

"I don't care twopence who gets them," said 
Maximilla, resignedly. 

"Did Ethel Tintern dance much to-night?" 
asked the young lady. 

"Not a great deal. I don't think she seemed 
to care for the ball." 

Here came a silence. And after two or three 
minutes Miss Max said suddenly : 

" It strikes me you have been sowing the wind 
to-night, my dear." 

• "Sowing the wind! How? What have I 
done?" 

" Come, Maud, you know as well as I what you 
have been doing. You have treated Mr. Marston 
very ill ; and you have prepared, you may be sure, 
an animated scene at home. I can tell you, Bar- 
bara will be extremely angry; and not without 
very good reason." 

" You mean about Captain Vivian ?" said Maud, 
a little sulkily. 

"Of course I mean about Captain Vivian," 
replied Miss Max. 
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" Well there's no good in talking about it now. 
It's done, and I can't help it, and, indeed, I could 
not have prevented it ; and I don't want to talk 
about it," said Maud, pettishly. 

" And what is Mr. Marston to think ?" 

"What he pleases," Maud answered. "You 
know what mamma thinks of the Marstons. I 
think my chance of going to Lady Mardykes' 
would have been pretty well ended if she heard 
that I gave Mr. Marston a great many dances, and 
she will know everything about this ball. It was 
not my fault, Captain Vivian asking for all those 
dances. I'm very glad he did. I hope people 
remarked it. I hope mamma will hear of it. If 
she does she will think of nothing else, I dare 
say." 

The young lady laughed, and then she sighed. 

u Upon my word you are complicating the situa- 
tion very prettily," said Miss Max. 

" I suppose I am doing everything that is wrong 
and foolish ; yet I believe it is best as it is," said 
the young lady. "I did not want to vex Mr. 
Marston; and if he has any sense he'll understand 
perfectly that I did not ; and what need I care whe- 
ther old Lord Hawkshawe, or Mr. Tewkesbury, or 
Mr. Wylder, or any of the people who intended I 
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should stay all night, dancing with them in that 
hot room, are pleased or not?" 

" Captain Vivian was determined certainly to 
make the most of his opportunity," observed Miss 
Max. 

And again the conversation flagged, and Miss 
Medwyn's active mind was employed upon the 
problem, and busy in conjecturing Captain Vivian's 
motive. 

"Either he wishes to pique Barbara," she 
thought, " or he means to try his chances of success, 
in good faith, with Maud. I can quite understand 
that. But he is not the kind of person Maud 
would ever like, and I do think she likes Mr. 
Marston." 

Then again she recalled Captain Vivian's sayings 
and doings that night at Wymering, to try to dis- 
cover new lights and hidden meanings, to guide 
her to a right reading of that little episode. 

While these two ladies are driving along the 
moon-lit road towards Eoydon Hall, the festivities 
of Wymering have lost nothing of their energy. 

I shall ask you, therefore, to peep into the ball- 
room for a few minutes more, where you will find 
that Captain Vivian has just begged of old Mr. 
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intern to introduce him to Miss Tintern. That 
young lady says to Mr. Tintern, hastily : 

" Oh, don't, please !" 

But her papa, not hearing, or, at least, not heed- 
ing, does present Captain Vivian, who carries off 
the young. lady on his arm. 

" If you don't mind, I should prefer not dancing 
this time. It is so crowded," says Miss Tintern. 

" I'm so glad," says he. " There is a quadrille 
after this. You must come where we shall be 
quiet for two or three minutes." 

In the recess outside the ball-room, on the lobby 
at the head of the great staircase, an old-fashioned 
sofa is placed. 

Skirting the dancers, to this he led her. When 
she had sat down, 

" Ethel," he said, " you are very angry — that is 
to say, very unjust. What have I done?" 

"What have you done?" she repeats. "You 
have placed me in the most miserable situation. 
How am I to look Maud Vernon in the face again ? 
What will papa think of me? Is not concealment 
enough? Why should you practise positive de- 
ception ? I don't like it. I'm entirely against it. 
You make me utterly miserable." 
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" Now, Ethel, don't be unreasonable. You must 
not blame me for that which neither you nor I can 
prevent. When the time comes Til speak out 
frankly enough. I could not help coming to Roydon. 
I could not refuse, without a risk of vexing Mr. 
Dawe very much, and that, for fifty reasons, would 
never do. I can't tell you all I've suffered, being 
so near, and unable to contrive a meeting, with 
scarcely an opportunity even of writing. Don't 
suppose that the vexation has been all yours; 
I have been positively miserable, and I knew very 
well all the ridiculous things that were said ; and 
how they must have pained you. A little patience, 
a little time." 

" I know all that very well, and I have suffered 
from those strange rumours, and I have suffered 
to-night. I feel so treacherous and deceitful. I 
won't be made an accomplice in such things. I 
hate myself for hesitating to tell Maud how it 
really is." 

"My dear Ethel, you must not be foolish. 
Living down here so much in the country, you 
make too much of trifles. What can it signify my 
dancing a few dances, more or less, with Miss 
Vernon? Do you fancy she cares about me, or 
that any one seriously thinks there can be anything 
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more than that she likes my dancing, and that I 
admire her diamonds? Why, dancing two or 
three dances at a ball means absolutely nothing. 
Every one knows that. There is nothing in it but 
this — that people won't guess anything of the real 
state of things. They won't see anything, for 
instance, in our quiet little talk here." 

Miss Buffins here passing by, with her hand on 
Captain Bamme's arm, stops, her cheeks flushed 
and radiant with her triumphs, and remarks what 
a jolly ball it is, and how hot the room is, and how 
every one seems to be enjoying it so much, and so- 
she gabbles on. Captain Bamme, smiling, with- 
his mouth open, and his face hot and shining, is- 
not able to get in a word, facetious or compli- 
mentary, and Miss Buffins, as she entertains Miss 
Tintern, is scanning her dress, and estimating its 
value in detail, while more slyly still, she inspects 
Captain Vivian. 

At length, the crowd setting in towards the sup- 
per-room in a stronger current, Captain Bamme 
and his fair charge are hurried away, smiling, 
towards chickens, tongue, lobster-salad, and those 
other comforts which the gallant captain loves with 
a secret, middle-aged affection that quite super- 
sedes the sentimental vanities of earlier years. I 
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think, with all his ostentatious gallantry, just then, 
the gay deceiver, who is jostling among elbows and 
shoulders, and bawling to waiters for cold salmon 
or lobster for this lady with a chivalric self- 
sacrifice, wishes her all the time, if the truth were 
known, at the bottom of the Red Sea. But he will 
return, after he has restored her to her mother, in 
quiet moments, when people, who know less of life, 
are busy dancing, and, with a shrewd gourmandise, 
will task the energies of the waiters, and strip 
chickens of their liver-wings, crunch lobster-salad, 
plunge into Strasbourg pat£s, drink champagne, 
and, with shining forehead and reckless enthu- 
siasm, leave to-morrow's headache to take care of 
itself. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LADY VERNON GROWS ANXIOUS. 

The morning after the ball Mr. Tintern was 
prodigiously uncomfortable. He was now, indeed, 
pretty easy about Lady Vernon's fancied matri- 
monial designs ; but relief at one point is too often 
accompanied by an acute pressure at another. 

Captain Vivian had been audacious, nay, osten- 
tatious, in his devotion to Miss Vernon at the 
Wymering ball. Whatever his reason, he seemed 
to wish that people should remark his attentions, 
and the young lady had certainly shown no un- 
willingness to permit them. 

Next morning, before twelve o'clock, Mr. Tintern 
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was at Roydon Hall, full of the occurrences of the 
night before. 

Mr. Tintern has observed, with satisfaction, that 
for more than a year his relations with Lady 
Vernon have been growing in confidence, and 
even intimacy. Call when he may, Lady Vernon 
is never denied to him now. 

" Her ladyship is in the library, sir !" 

" Oh !" 

And Mr. Tintern follows the tall footman 
through the silent, stately rooms, to the door he 
knows so well. 

He is announced, and very graciously received. 

"You have come to consult about your pro- 
jected road, I suppose? And, oddly enough, I 
had just been looking over the map with Mr. 
Penrhyn." 

" Well, thanks. Yes, any time, you know, that 
suits you, Lady Vernon, would do for that ; but I 
happened to be passing this way, and I thought I 
might as well look in and tell you one or two 
things that struck me last night at the ball. You'll 
not be surprised, perhaps, but I was, a good deal : 
it is so unaccountable, except, indeed, on one sup- 
position. I know how you feel about it, but, cer- 
tainly, it does confirm my very high ideas, Lady 
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Vernon, of your penetration. Only think, Fm 
going to tell you what I heard from the man him- 
self ! Miss Vernon obtained from old Lomax, the 
keeper of the Old Hall Inn, you know, an order of 
admission to the gallery of the town-hall for Miss 
Medwyn and her maid. And with this order Miss 
Medwyn went; and who do you think with her? 
Not her maid; by no means; no. It was Miss 
Vernon, and dressed in some old stuff — such a 
dress, I'm told, I suppose a lady's-maid would not 
be seen in it; and Miss Medwyn, I'm assured, 
tried to dissuade her, and they had a little dispute 
about it. But it would not do, and so Miss 
Vernon of Koydon carried her point, and pre- 
sented herself as Miss Medwyn's servant !" 

" It is a continuation of the same vein — nothing 
new. It only shows how persistent it is," says 
Lady Vernon, closing her fine eyes with a little 
frown, and running one finger tip meditatively to 
and fro over her finely pencilled black eyebrow. 

" Only think," repeats Mr. Tintern, with a little 
shrug, lowering his voice eagerly, and expanding 
his hands like a man making a painful exposition, 
" without the slightest temptation, nothing on 
earth to make it intelligible." 

" I am afraid, Mr. Tintern, it is not very easy to 
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account for all this ; upon any pleasant theory I 



mean." 



" I thought it my duty, Lady Vernon, consider- 
ing the terms of, I may say, confidence to which 
you have been so good as to admit me, to mention 
this; and, also, perhaps another circumstance 
which excited, I may say, very general observation 
last night at the ball, and I fancy you would prefer 
my being quite straight and above board in giving 
you my opinion and the result of my observation." 

" Certainly, I shall thank you very much," said 
the lady, raising her eyes suddenly, and fixing 
them upon him with a rather stern expectation. 

" Well, I believe it is but right to tell you that 
your guest, Captain Vivian, devoted himself in, I 
may say, an extraordinary way to Miss Vernon, 
your daughter. Now, I don't know what that 
young man's position or expectations may be ; but 
it is of course quite possible he may be in many 
respects an eligible parti for Miss Vernon. But if 
he be, perhaps considering all you have been so 
good as to tell me, don't you think, a — eh? he 
ought to be a — a — warned, don't you think ?" 

" Captain Vivian," she answered, with the fire 
that comes with excitement in each cheek, " Mr. 
Dawe tells me, has scarcely four hundred a year, 
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and has no chance of succeeding to anything, 
unless, indeed, Mr. Dawe should leave him some- 
thing, which, of course, may never happen. I need 
not tell you that nothing could be more amazing 
than any such pretensions. Pray let me know 
why you suppose them possible." 

" The evidence/' replied Mr. Tintern, " was 
patent to every one at Wymering last night. 
Nothing could be more marked, and I am bound 
to say, speaking to you, Lady Vernon, what I 
should hesitate to say to any one else, I say he was 
received as favourably as he could have hoped. In 
fact, if he were the greatest muff in England, and 
he is far from being anything of the kind, he 
could not have failed to see it, and see it he did." 

Lady Vernon was looking down upon the table, 
following with her pencil's point the lines of her 
monogram upon the side of her blotting-book, and 
continuing to do so, with a very black countenance, 
smiling sourly on the interlacing initials, she said : 

" There has been a great deal of duplicity then ; 
I fancied one evening I did see something, but 
it seemed quite to have died out by next day, and 
never was renewed — great duplicity ; it is morbid, 
it is not an amiable trait, not attractive, but, of 
course, we must view it with charity." 
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" I hope I have done right in telling you, Lady 
Vernon ?" said Mr. Tintern, who was in no haste 
to see Miss Vernon married, no more indeed than 
Lady Vernon was. 

" Of course, you know, we should all be glad, 
the whole county I mean, to see her suitably 
married," he continued, " and suitably in her case 
would, of course, mean splendidly ; and less than 
that would not, I think, satisfy expectation. But 
a creature — a — a whipper-snapper like that," he 
said, with his head on one side, and his hands ex- 
panded, with a mixture of disgust and compassion, 
" an adventurer, and I — really for the life of me, 
I can't see anything to make up for it." 

" People see with different eyes, Mr. Tintern," 
she said, looking on the rings that covered the 
fingers of her finely formed hand ; "and you saw 
this yourself ?" 

" I saw it, and you may trust my report. I say 
there is — I don't say a romance — but, possibly, a 
great deal more than a romance, established in 
that quarter — and — you know, it would amount to 
this, that the young lady would be simply sacri- 
ficed !" 

And Mr. Tintern threw back his arms with his 
hands open, and a look of wild stupefaction, which 
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plainly conveyed the despair in which such a 
catastrophe would plunge this loyal county. 

"But a ball is a kind of thing/' said Lady 
Vernon, meditatively, " at which unreal flirtation 
is always carried on. You may be looking at this 
in much too serious a light, Mr. Tintern." 

" Oh, pardon me, Lady Vernon. I make every 
allowance, but this was nothing of the kind. It 
would be misleading you most unjustifiably if I 
were to acquiesce in any such supposition." 

"Well, you know, it would be, as you say, 
utterly untenable and monstrous," began Lady 
Vernon." And, of course " 

" One moment," he interrupted, lifting his finger 
suddenly, as something caught his eye outside the 
window. " I beg pardon a thousand times, but — 
but — yes — there they are!" exclaimed Mr. Tin- 
tern. 

He had approached the window, and was point- 
ing, with his extended hand, toward the terrace- 
walk before the house. " There, there, there, you 
see; it is, upon my life! Only look. You see, 
eh?" 

He stepped backward a pace or two, a little into 
the shade. 

Lady Vernon watched them darkly as they 
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passed, and what Lady Vernon saw did not please 
her. 

The young lady yielded a flower she had in her 
fingers to the young gentleman, who placed it in 
his button-hole over his heart, to which he pressed 
its stem with an expressive glance at her. 

Lady Vernon changed colour a little, and looked 
down again on the table. 

Quite unconscious of being observed at that 
moment, the young people passed on. 

"She has always been perverse and ungovern- 
able, always," said Lady Vernon, with cold bitter- 
ness: "and a want of self-restraint induces the 
violent and hysterical state in which she often is. 
I leave to other persons the task of explaining her 
whims and extravagances, her excursion to Car- 
dyllion, and such eccentricities as that of her visit 
to the gallery last night, dressed as a lady's- 
maid." 

"And a very humble sort of maid too," said 
Mr. Tintern. "And — what is one to think? / 
entirely agree with you. What can one say?" 

Lady Vernon's large dark eyes, hollow and 
strangely tired now, were lowered to the little 
cluster of seals upon the table, with which the tip 
of her taper finger played softly. There was the 
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same brilliant flush in each cheek, and an odd 
slight drawing of her handsome lips — a look like 
that of a person who witnesses a cruel but inevit- 
able operation. 

Lady Vernon is too proud to betray to Mr. 
Tintern the least particle of what she really suffers 
by the smallest voluntary sign. 

It is not the belief that forms the desire, but the 
desire that shapes the belief. Little originates in 
the head. Nearly all has its inception in the heart 
The brain is its slave, and does task-work. That 
which it is your interest or your wish to believe, 
you do believe. The thing you desire is the thing 
you will think. Men not only speak, but actually 
think well of those with whom they have a com- 
munity of interest and profit, and evil of those 
who stand in their way. Government, by party, 
proceeds upon this ascertained law of humanity. 
As a rule, the brain does not lead. Tt is the in- 
strument and the slave of the desire. 

There is another occult force, a mechanical 
power, as it were, always formidably at the service 
of the devil and the soul. The inclined plane by 
which the mind glides imperceptibly from per- 
version into perjury. 

I once heard an attorney of great ability and 
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experience remark : " You may take it as a rule 
that in every case, if your client says an untruth 
in support of his own case, when the time comes 
for filing his affidavit he will also swear it." 

It is the desire that governs the will, and the 
will the intellect. Let every man keep his heart, 
then, as he would his house, and beware how he 
admits a villain to live in it. 

Mr. Tintern is a gentleman of sensitive honour 
and unexceptionable morality. Forty years ago, 
when duels were still fought, he perforated the 
Honourable Whiffle Newgate's hat with a pistol- 
bullet, for daring to call his veracity in question. 
And did he not proceed criminally against the 
radical county paper, simply to gain the oppor- 
tunity of filing his affidavit, and afterwards of 
undergoing examination and cross-examination in 
the witness-box, in vindication of his probity? 

And does not Lady Vernon walk this world a 
pattern and a reproach to sinners, and a paragon 
among the godly? And, alas! is not the heart 
of man deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked ? 

Something we can do for ourselves. Not a 
great deal, but still indispensable. As much as 
his friends could do for Lazarus. " Take ye away 
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the stone," and when that is done, into the se- 
pulchre enters the miraculous influence — actual 
life and the voice of power, where before was the 
silence of darkness. 

" It is all very painful, Mr. Tintern, miserably 
painful," she says faintly, still looking down. And 
then with a sigh she picks up the pretty little 
cluster of seals, and drops them into their place in 
the desk, and shuts it down and locks it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LADY VERNON TAKES EVIDENCE. 

When Mr. Tintern had taken his departure, 
with the comfortable feeling that he had done 
what was right, Lady Vernon sighed deeply. 

" Mr. Tintern," she thought, " lives in castles of 
his own building. He is always thinking of poor 
papa's will, and the reversion of Roydon, and the 
money in the funds. If he knew all he would be 
easy enough respecting them. All the better he 
doesn't. I can't spare him yet. He is very sen- 
sitive about Maud's marrying. He exaggerates, 
I dare say. I'll see Maximilla; she tells truth. 
Poor Mr. Tintern can think of nothing but him- 
self. How nervous he has made me. What busi- 
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ness has Maud walking out alone with him? I 
think Maximilla might have prevented that. A 
selfish world. No, no, no ! My God ! it can't be. 
That would make me mad — quite mad. Oh, if I 
could go back to childhood and die !" 

She went to the window, but she did not any 
longer see Maud and Captain Vivian. 

Her clouded dark eyes swept so much of the 
landscape as was visible from the window in which 
she stood, in vain. 

In answer to her bell, a footman appeared. 

" Have you seen Miss Medwyn t" 

"Miss Medwyn is in the first drawing-room, my 
lady." 

" Tell Miss Medwyn, please, that I'm coming to 
her in a moment," said Lady Vernon. 

She got up and sighed heavily, with her hand 
pressed to her heart. 

" Barbara, Barbara, you must command your- 
self. Say what they will, you can do that." 

She frowned and shook her head a little, and 
so seemed to shake off the bewildered look that 
had settled on her features ; and she resumed her 
usual air and countenance, except that she was 
very pale ; and she walked serenely into the great 
drawing-room. 
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" I have just got rid of my tiresome neighbour, 
Mr. Tintern, who has been boring me about fifty 
things, and I want you to tell me all about the 
ball last night, and I was so afraid you might run 
away before I had locked up my letters." 

Miss Max lowered her little gold glasses and the 
newspaper she had been reading, and looked up 
from her chair near the window into Lady 
Vernon's face. 

"Well, my dear, it was, I should say — you 
know it is four years, or five, since I was last at 
one of your Wymering balls ; but I think it was 
a very good ball, and seemed to go off very 
spiritedly. There were the Wycombes, and the 
Heydukes, and the Forresters, and the Gystans; 
and Hawkshawe was there." 

And so she went on with an enumeration inte- 
resting to county people, but scarcely so much so 
to others ; and then she went into the events, and 
the soup, and the ices, and the flirtations, and the 
gossip of the chaperons. Lady Vernon now and 
then reviving a recollection, or opening a subject 
by a question. 

" And how did Maud look V she asked at last, 
carelessly. 
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u Perfectly lovely/' answered Miss Max, with 
decision. 

"Did she dance!" 

" Not a great deal." 

u About how many dances do you suppose?" 

" I think she said, coming home, two quadrilles 
and three round dances." 

" That was very little." 

" Oh, I need not tell you she could have danced 
everything if she had liked," said Miss Max, com- 
placently. 

" To whom did she give the fast dances ?" asks 
Lady Vernon. 

" To Captain Vivian." 

" Well, but there were three." 

" All to Captain Vivian." 

u Really ? She must have been very rude, then, 
to other people," said Lady Vernon. 

"It can't have pleased them, I fancy. Lord 
Heyduke, a very good-looking young man, and 
clever they say, looked so angry, I really thought 
he and old Lord Hawkshawe would have been rude 
afterwards to Captain Vivian." 

" That is so foolish of Maud," said Lady Vernon. 
" She knows nothing, absolutely, about Captain 

VOL. IT. I 
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Vivian, except that he is gentleman-like and good- 
looking. Bat I happen to know that, over and 
above his commission, he has not three hundred a 
year in the world." 

"But you know Maud, as well as I do, that con- 
sideration is not likely to weigh with her for a 
moment," said Maximilla. 

" She is so perverse," said Lady Vernon, darken- 
ing with great severity. 

" Well, Barbara, it isn't all perversity. That 
kind of impetuosity runs very much in families, 
and you certainly did not marry for money." 

" That is a kind reminder," said Lady Vernon, 
with a fierce smile. " I beg pardon for interrupt- 
ing you, but some of my friends (you among 
them) know pretty well that I have never ceased 
to repent that one hasty step ; and if I was a fool, 
as you remind me a little cruelly, Fd rather she 
regarded me in that great mistake of my life, not 
as an example, but as a warning ; and certainly 
neither you nor I, at our years, should encourage 
her." 

" She is the last person on earth to be either 
encouraged or discouraged by our opinions — mine, 
perhaps, I should say," answered Miss Max. "But 
don't let us quarrel about it, Barbara, for I rather 
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think that upon this point we are both very nearly 
agreed." 

Hereupon she very honestly related her reasons 
for thinking Captain Vivian very much in love 
with Maud, and added her opinion that, " unless 
she likes him, which I don't believe, and has made 
up her mind not to trifle with him, she ought not 
to encourage him." 

Lady Vernon looked out of the window, and, 
still looking out, said carelessly : 

" And you don't think there is anything in it ?" 

u I did not say that. I don't think it possible 
that a young man could be for so long in the same 
house without being impressed by her ; she is so 
very beautiful. I should not be at all surprised if 
he were very much in love with her ; and you 
know, my dear Barbara, if he has any ambition, 
and thinks himself an Adonis, what is likely to 
follow? As to. Maud, my belief is she is not in 
love with him. I don't think she cares about him ; 
but young ladies are so mysterious, I can only 
speak on conjecture, and she may — it is quite 
possible — she may like him. I should be sorry to 
take it on me to say positively she does not." 

" It has set people talking, at all events," said 
Lady Vernon, carelessly, " and nothing could be 

12 
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more absurd. But, as you say, there may be 
nothing in it." 

" I think, perhaps, it might not be amiss to let 
her go about a little to friends' houses, and make 
some visit?, and she will soon forget him, if she 
ever cared about him. I should be delighted to 
have her, but I have promised so soon to go to 
Lady Mardykes', and I know she wishes ever so 
much to have Maud. She saw her at the Tin- 
terns, and liked her so much, and I said I would 
ask you, and I think she could not visit at a better 
house. I'm to be with her in a fortnight or less, 
and we should meet there. What do you say? 
Will you let her go f " 

" I don't see anything very particular against it 
at present," said Lady Vernon, thinking. " But 
you know I have not seen her since her marriage, 
and all that fraud, I may call it, and violence, on 
Warhampton's part, has occurred since. I cer- 
tainly should not have her here, nor any member 
of that family. But Maud may choose her friends 
for herself. I need not know them. I have 
reasons for not caring to send or take her to the 
Wycombes, or old Lady Heyduke's or the Frog- 
worths, or the Gystans, and a great many more I 
could name. I should prefer Lady Mardykes', 
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and your being there at the same time would 
make me feel quite comfortable about her. We 
can talk it over, you and I, Max, by-and-bye." 

And with a more cheerful countenance she left 
the room. 

Miss Max had a little good-natured mischief in 
her, and was, if the truth were spoken, a little dis- 
appointed at the equanimity with which haughty, 
jealous Barbara took the news, the irritating nature 
of which she had been at no special pains to 
mitigate. 

" She may smile as she pleases," she thought, 
looking after her as the door closed, " but I am 
certain she is nettled. I think she likes him, 
and I'm a little curious to see what she will do." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE SKY CLEARING. 



Lady Vernon passed from the great drawing- 
room, smiling ; but as she traversed the two rooms 
that lie between it and the hall, the light rapidly 
faded from her features, and her face grew dark. 
Across the hall she went, and entered first one 
lonely room, then another, until she found herself, 
at last, in the shield-room. 

In deep abstraction, she walked slowly round it, 
gazing, one after the other, at the armorial bear- 
ings, with their quarterings, u gules " and " or," of 
the Rose and the Key. Looking on her face, you 
would have thought that she was reading malig- 
nant oracles on the wall. She did not see these 
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things. The eyes of her spirit were opened, and 
she saw, in the abstraction of horror, far beyond 
them, the pictures of a tragedy. 

Then she stood still at the window, looking out 
upon a cloistered square, hedged round with yew. 
Dark yew-trees, trimmed into odd shapes, stand in 
files along the sward, and many arches are cut in 
the quadrangle of yew hedge that forms the inner 
and narrower square, and white statues gleam 
faintly in the shadow. 

Neither did she see this funereal cloister, rising 
as it recedes, and backed by the solemn foliage of 
masses of Roydon timber. 

She sighed heavily again and again at long 
intervals. She was restless, and looked round the 
room, and then left it, going through a corridor, 
and passing up a narrower staircase, to her own 
room. 

It was her custom to read in her morning room 
every day, for only five minutes, or fifteen, or 
sometimes for nearly an hour, between one and 
two. 

Latimer, her dark, silent, active maid, by no 
means young, was in attendance, as was her wont, 
in the dressing-room, from which opens Lady 
Vernon's smaller morning room. 
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Into this the lady passed; Latimer, stiff and 
angular, following her to the door, with soft tread, 
and there awaiting orders. 

"Are you quite well, please, my lady?" she 
asked, with the privilege of an old servant, looking 
a little hard at her mistress. 

" Quite, thanks — that is, very well — yes, Im 
very well. I think, Latimer, I shan't want you," 
she said, seating herself at the table, and placing 
her hands on the large, noted Bible that lies there, 
and sighing again heavily. 

She opened it, she turned over the leaves 
slowly ; they lay open at the Gospel of St. John. 

Latimer, with a tread soft as a cat's, withdrew. 

"Have I lost the power to collect my ideas?" 
said Lady Vernon. " I'm excited. If my heart 
did not beat quite so fast ! Ah, yes, I know how 
that must end." 

She got up and walked restlessly to the rows of 
prettily bound books, and stood as if reading their 
backs for a time, and passed on in abstraction. 
The first thing that recalled her was the sight of 
her features in the porcelain-framed mirror. 

" Yes, I do look a little ill," she said, as she saw 
her altered face. " My God ! that such a thing 
should have befallen !" she almost cried suddenly, 
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lifting her hand to her temple. "I have lost him 
— I have lost him — I have lost him ! What has 
gone right with met Oh, God! why am I 
pursued and tortured V 9 

She trembled like a person pierced with cold, 
and this trembling became more violent. It was a 
continued shudder. After a long time it sub- 
sided. She felt faint and ill. 

She knelt, but she could not " lift up her heart," 
or fix her mind. 

She sat down again, and looked on the open 
Bible. Her eye rested on the text : 

"Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me: and 
where I am, thither ye cannot come." 

It glared on her from the page, like the sudden 
reality of her smouldering despair. 

"Yes, the Redeemer has hidden his face for 
ever from me. I seek him, and cannot find him, 
and where he is, thither I cannot come," she re- 
peated again and again. 

An idea had taken possession of her. It did not 
make her love Maud better. It was that she had 
heard, or guessed at, the suspicions which were 
conveyed in the rumour that officious Mr. Tintern 
had mentioned — the rumour that she, Lady Ver- 
non, liked Captain Vivian — and this demonstration 
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of Maud's, she thought, whether she cared or not 
about him, was meant to take him away from her. 
She would not jet be quite sure that Maud liked 
him. She had watched that closely. What insane 
malice that girl must have ! 

But a woman of her strong will, pride, and 
ability, could not be very long incapacitated, and 
in a little time she resolved upon several things. 

She shut the big Bible, that still lay open, with 
an angry clap. 

" I have asked for help, and it is denied me/' 
she said fiercely to herself, with an odd mixture of 
faith and profanation. " I shall see what I can do 
without it." 

The first thing she resolved was to send instantly 
for Mr. Dawe. Once she decided upon a measure, 
she did not waste time over its execution. 

She glanced at her image in the glass. She was 
looking a little more like herself. She felt better. 
Her confidence was returning. 

Not a human being should trace in her features, 
manner, conversation, the least evidence of her 
sufferings and her resolution. She would meet 
them more easily and cheerfully than evei*. 

She paused at the door, till she had decided 
what would be the most rapid and potent mode of 
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invoking Mr. Dawe. She stood in deep thought 
for a minute, with stern lips and brows knit, and 
her dark eyes wandering — the image of a beautiful 
Thessalian witch. 

This point at last determined, she opened the 
door quickly, and Mr. Dawe himself stood before 
her in the lobby. Mr. Dawe, in his black-caped 
coat, shiny leather leggings, and black wig, his 
low-crowned hat in his left hand. His right arm 
was extended, for he was on the point of knocking, 
if he had not been arrested by the unexpected 
opening of the door. 

The figure stood with arm extended and knuckle 
bent, and dark features lighted by the fixed eye- 
balls that were staring at her. 

Very unusually for him, he was first to speak. 

" Latimer said you were here. I was going to 
knock. You are pretty well ?" 

" Very well, thanks ; Fm so glad to see you. 
You remember this room f " 

He followed her in, and shut the door. 

" Perfectly," he answered, rolling his eyes round 
the room. 

" Sit down. The gong will soon sound for 
luncheon. Let us talk a little first, and tell me — 
it seems an inhospitable way of putting it, but it is 
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so difficult to move you in the direction of Roydon 
— what has brought you here ? Nothing that is 
not pleasant, I hope ?" 

She looked in his face. 

" Something — I am not at liberty to tell what — 
that may affect Captain Vivian very seriously." 

" Nothing in his profession ?" said the lady, in 
alarm. 

" Nothing," says Mr. Dawe. 

" Surely you can tell me what it is ?" she urged. 

" Certainly I cannot," he answered. 

" Is it money ?" 

" I shall answer nothing at present. You ask in 
vain. 

" Surely you will say yes or no to that ?" 

"To nothing. No. If that guess were not 
right you would go on to another, and so my 
refusing at last to answer would imply that you 
were right." 

" Well, 1 shall learn by-and-bye whether you 
won't vield a little." 

u You shall," he answered. 

u You mean you won't. Tell me, then, gene- 
rally, what you are going to do," said the lady. 

" To remain here two or three days with Captain 
Vivian," he answered. 
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u No," she said. " You have come to take him 
away." 

" IF m !" replied Mr. Dawe ; and his prominent 
eyes stared in her dark ones. " How soon t" 

" This afternoon/' she answered, decisively. 

" That's untoward," he said, lowering his hand, 
and looking down. 

u Why untoward ?" she persisted. 

" I can't tell you yet." 

" It may be ; if it be I'm sorry ; but it is inevit- 
able. He must go this afternoon." 

As she thus spoke, the old gentleman's eyes fixed 
on her with a look of inquiry, and were then 
lowered again ; and he nodded once or twice 
slightly, as if affirmatively to some thought of his 
own. 

"He can return — he shall return," she said, 
softly, laying her pretty hand on the old man's 
arm. 

" In the mean time, you begin to feel that you 
were precipitate ?" he said, dryly. 

"No," she answered, passionately. "He shall 
return in a few days. I will lose my life rather 
than lose him. I will write, and he shall come 
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again. 

" How soon ?" 
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" Ten days — a fortnight perhaps ; perhaps in a 
week. Bat at present he most go." 

" So be it," he said. " I wanted to tell yon that 
they have extended his leave four weeks." 

"I thank Heaven," she said, gently and fer- 
vently. " I thought they would." 

"I came to your door here to tell you. It is 
near your luncheon hour. Yes ; eight minutes to 
two. Vivian will be at luncheon. I don't lunch, 
but I don't mind going in. I must not let him slip 
through my fingers." 

" You're not offended with me ?" she pleaded. 

" Who ? I ? I never was offended in my life." 
said the dark little gentleman, in perfect good 
faith. 

"It seems so unaccountable and unkind," she 
continued ; " but I can't help it, and I can't 
explain yet, any more than you can ; at least you 
won't ask me." 

" No, certainly," he interposed. 

" And you have been very kind in this matter," 
she added. 

"Respecting Captain Vivian?" 

" Yes, very kind," she repeated. 

" No, not kind — savage. But I have done what, 
all things well considered, I thought wisest. That 
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is all," he said, and took the pinch of snuff he held 
in his fingers. 

" Well, I am grateful. I thank you from my 
heart, and I am going to beg another favour," she 
went on. " You will not tell him that it is I who 
wish him to leave Roydon at present, but give him 
some other reason. 

" I'll give him no reason," said Mr. Dawe. 

" Will you take it on yourself ?" 

" Certainly." 

" You have not seen him since you came ?' she 
asked. 

"No." 

"So much the better; and you must come as 
well as he : you promise?" 

" Yes, I must come, and the sooner the better, 
for him at least." 

"You will find them now at luncheon. I'll 
follow you when I have put up my books." 

She did not care to enter the room at the same 
moment with Mr. Dawe, or that people should sup- 
pose that they had been conferring. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



ANTOMARCHI. 



Doctor Malkin was the only guest present, 
except Mr. Dawe, for, by this time, we have come 
to regard Captain Vivian almost as one of the 
family. 

Maud, looking quite lovely, but professing to be 
very much fatigued by her exertions at the 
Wymering ball, was chatting gaily with Miss Max 
and Captain Vivian as Lady Vernon came in. 

That handsome lady was the only one of the 
party whom fatigue, to judge by her looks, had 
touched. Quite at her ease she seemed, and joined 
very gaily in the general talk. 
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Doctor Malkin at first was too busy to contribute 
much to the conversation, but he soon became 
less absorbed. 

"I saw you, Doctor Malkin, at the ball last night," 
said Maud ; " but I don't think you danced ?" 

" No, certainly," said Doctor Malkin. 

" Well, I think you were right," put in Miss 
Max, who did not like him. u Would not a dance 
of doctors be rather like a dance of death ?" 

" Awfully grisly," acquiesced the doctor, with a 
laugh. " No, I don't go to frighten the people ; I 
attend merely as a spectator, to evidence my loyalty. 
You know, it is a very loyal celebration ; and r 
besides, one meets one's friends ; and then there is 
supper ; and, after all, a nobody who doesn't dance 
may slip away whenever he pleases, and no one 
miss him." 

" Except his friends," said Miss Vernon ; u and 
I'm so glad you mentioned them, because I 
wanted so much to ask you about one in particular, 
whose appearance I thought very striking. You 
told me you remarked him also, Captain Vivian ?" 

" I know, yes ; the man with the dark face, and 
very odd eyes, and black beard, cut as square as a 
book," said the fair-haired captain. u If he had 
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not been so very odd-looking, I should have thought 
him almost handsome." 

" I thought him quite handsome," said Maud ; 
"he had such a strange, energetic, commanding 
countenance. I felt that I could not quite decide 
whether he looked like a great man, or only a 
great charlatan, but still there was something so 
striking about him, and so interesting, that it 
was hard to take one's eyes off him while he was 
in sight." 

" I was trying to remember, last night after we 
came home," said Maximilla Medwyn, "where I 
had met him before, for I know I did meet him 
somewhere, and now I recollect perfectly, it was at 
Lady Mardykes', whose house is, I think, one of 
the most charming and wonderful places in the 
world. She has every one that is worth seeing or 
knowing, I do believe, in the habitable world, and 
she is such good company herself, and so clever, 
and I have been trying to remember his name." 

"Would you remember it if you heard it?" 
asked the doctor, who had once or twice essayed to 
put in a word, with a smile. 

" Fm certain I should — I think I should," 
answered Miss Max. 

" Was it Antomarchi?" 
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" The very thing, said Miss Max/' much relieved. 
" The same name, I think, as the physician's at St. 
Helena — Napoleon's, I mean ?" 

He nodded. 

" Then he is the very person I remember meet- 
ing at Lady Mardykes'. What is he ?" 

u A physician ; a very accomplished one," said 
Doctor Malkin. "He has written some of the 
ablest papers extant in our medical journals." 

"Is he any relation of Napoleon's physician?" 
asked Miss Vernon. 

" Very distant, if any," answered the doctor. 

"Have not we talked enough about doctors?" 
said Lady Vernon, a little impatiently. 

"Only one word more," pleaded Miss Max. 
" I do assure you, Barbara, if you had seen him 
you would have been just as curious as I." 

"I don't know a great deal about him," said 
Doctor Malkin, suddenly cooling upon the subject, 
in which, up to then, he had appeared very well up. 

" Where does he practise ?" asked Miss Max. 

" He tried London, where his writings had made 
him a reputation, but it did not do," Doctor Malkin 
answered, smiling a little uncomfortably, as if 
some awkward recollections were disturbing him, 
and the obliquity of his dark, close-set eyes looked, 
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as whenever he was put out, a little more marked 
and sinister. " I can't say he practises anywhere 
as a physician. He is consulted, and he writes. 
The profession have a very high opinion of him. 
I don't know him, that is, I can't say I am more 
than a— a — hardly an acquaintance, and an ad- 
mirer." 

" Where does he live t" asked Miss Max. 

" Oh — a — it is very stupid, but I really totally 
forget the name of the place," said Doctor MaJkin. 

"How far away?" persisted Miss Medwyn. 

" How far away ? I am the worst guesser of a 
distance in the world," says the doctor, looking up 
to the cornice, as if in search of an inspiration. 

u You must let me ask a question, Max, if you 
think for the present we have talked enough about 
this Mr. — whatever his name is. I want to trouble 
Doctor Malkin with an inquiry," said Lady Ver-r 
non, who seemed to grow more and more irritable 
under Mr. Dawe's inscrutable stare from the other 
side of the table. He seemed suddenly to become 
conscious that he had been treating the handsome 
face of that great lady a little too like a picture, 
and he rolled his eyeballs in another direction. 
Lady Vernon continued, " And how did you find 
poor old Grimston to-day ?" 
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" She's a shade better, but you know she is a 
very old woman. I suppose she was here sixty 
years ago?" 

"I dare say; more, perhaps/' said Lady Ver- 
non. " You know poor Rebecca Grimston ?" she 
asked Maximilla, who acknowledged the acquain- 
tance. " Well, poor thing, she had a fainting fit, 
about ten o'clock to-day. She had one about three 
months ago, and recovered so slowly that this 
alarmed me a good deal." 

"Dear me! I had not an idea. I must have 
seemed so unfeeling, delaying you so long about 
Doctor Antomarchi. But I am so glad to hear she 
is better." 

Lady Vernon had ever so many questions still 
to put to Doctor Malkin, and the doctor seemed to 
take a very special interest in old Mrs. Grimston's 
case, and grew more and more animated and 
confidential. 

Miss Max was now talking to Mr. Dawe, and 
now and then a little to Maud, and to Captain 
Vivian. 

" I saw an old flame of yours at the ball last 
night," said Miss Max. " I'm sure you know who 
I mean." 

" I don't," said Mr. Dawe, conclusively. 
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" You have had so many, I dare say. But this 
one you will remember when I tell you. It was 
Diana Rowley." 

"Diana Rowley," repeated Mr. Dawe. "Is 
Miss Rowley still living ?" 

" What a gallant question ! Do you know she 
made precisely the same inquiry, in the same tone 
of wonder, when I mentioned you. Lovers dis- 
semble their feelings so." 

" She must have been eight or nine-and-twenty 
then." 

" When ?" interposed Miss Max. 

u In the year 'thirty-one ; June. Let me see, 
she must be sixty-three or sixty-four now ; this is 
the twenty-eighth of August." 

u She was slight, very good figure, and fine 
eyes," said Miss Max. 

" Yes, she was comely," assented Mr. Dawe, re- 
flectively. 

" You used to say she was a little too thin," said 
Miss Max, "but she has improved. She is the 
fattest woman in the county now." 

" Really !" exclaimed Mr. Dawe. 

" Yes, and she has given up the only folly you 
used to complain of — she has given up riding to 
the hounds." 
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" H'm !" said Mr. Dawe. 

"Well; then she is still approachable/' con- 
tinued Miss Max, cheerily. " She might have 
been married, I'm told, often ; but — I don't know 
who she has been waiting for." 

" She must have known very well that Kichard 
Dawe was not a marrying man. Tut, tut, Maxi- 
milla ; you always liked quizzing people," said the 
old bachelor. 

"You'd have done very well to marry her 
though," said Maximilla. 

"I don't see any good it would have done 
me. 

"An infinity. She'd have given you a good 
shaking," said Maximilla, as they got up. 

Miss Medwyn and Maud went together into the 
drawing-room, and then out among the flowers. 
Mr. Dawe signed to Captain Vivian, as he was 
leaving the luncheon-room, and he turned. Mr. 
Dawe led him to a window, where they had a quiet 
and earnest talk. 

As Maud and Maximilla stood among the 
flowers, doubtful whether they would take a walk 
into the woods, or visit the conservatory first, Miss 
Max, who was looking in that direction, said 
suddenly : 
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" Oh, look there ! Who can that be ?" 

Maud looked round, and saw a hired carriage, 
with luggage on the top, driving down the avenue. 

" It can't be Mr. Dawe, for he told me, when 
he arrived, that he intended staying two or three 
days, and that Captain Vivian's leave was ex- 
tended." 

The ladies stood side by side looking after the 
carriage, until it was lost to sight. 

"I should not be a bit surprised," said Miss 
Max, " if Barbara has ordered Captain Vivian to 
make a march to head-quarters. Come in, and 
let us find out what it is." 

There was no one in the hall as they passed. 
But in the drawing-room they found Lady 
Vernon. 

" Who has gone away, Barbara?" inquired Miss 
Max. 

Lady Vernon looked up, so as to see Maud's 
face as well as Maximilla's. 

"One of Mr. Dawe's imperious whims. He 
has gone, and taken away Captain Vivian with 
him." 

Maud felt that Lady Vernon's all-seeing eyes 
rested upon her for a moment as she said this, and 
her colour changed. 
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Ladv Vernon did not seem to observe her em- 
barrassment. 

" Very sudden," said Max. 

"And mysterious," added Lady Vernon. " He 
came with the intention of remaining a few days, 
but he had a long talk with Captain Vivian, and 
the end of it was a total change of plans, and they 
came in here and took leave. It was all so sudden. 
I dare say Mr. Dawe will write to say something 
more. In the mean time we must only command 
our curiosity." 

She laughed carelessly. 

" But aren't they coming back ?" asked Miss 
Max. 

" They have not obliged me with any informa- 
tion. I don't know, either, that I could have them 
very soon, because I shall be going for some weeks 
to town, and Maud, I suppose, will be going to 
Lady Mardykes'. I don't think, Maximilla, you 
care about drawings like these" (there was an open 
portfolio before her), "ecclesiastical architecture 
and decoration ?" 

" No, not the least," she answered ; " but I 
suppose you are busy just now." 

"I'm obliged to look at these to say what I 
think of them. I should rather have left it to the 
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committee, but as I have subscribed a good deal, 
they choose that I should tell them what I 
think." 

" Then we may as well take our little walk to 
the woods, Maud." 

And away they went. 

But Miss Max, instead of going out, stopped in 
the hall, and said, all radiant with satisfaction, to 
Maud: 

" Well, that is settled very quietly, and I am 
glad of it. You are to go to Lady Mardykes'. I 
was afraid to say a word, Barbara is so odd and 
suspicious, sometimes, and if she saw how pleased 
I was, it might have put it into her head to recal 
her leave. I'll write to Lady Mardykes this 
moment to tell her she may ask you, with every 
confidence that your mamma will make no diffi- 
culties." 

So instead of going to the woods, Miss Max ran 
up to her dressing-room, and wrote a note to that 
effect. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FACES SEEN BEFORE. 



Lady Mardykes had left the Grange the 
morning after the Wymering ball, but Miss 
Medwyn's note followed her; and a few days 
more brought to Koydon three envelopes, addressed, 
in her pretty hand, one to each of the three ladies 
at present at Koydon. 

That to Lady Vernon was very polite, though a 
little formal, and not very long, asking leave for 
Maud. But that to Maud herself was playful 
and animated, and extremely good-natured. She 
named an early day for her visit, and she insisted 
it should not be a flying one, as there were a great 
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number of people coming to Carsbrook, who would 
interest, and amuse her. 

To Maximilla she mentioned some of these 
foreign ministers, authors, artists, parliamentary 
celebrities. " I know she would think it amusing, 
and you must not let her disappoint me. You 
have never failed me, so I put you down as certain. 
Don't allow her to leave Carsbrook before she is 
really tired of it. You know that there are more 
bedrooms there than I can ever find guests to 
occupy. Don't, therefore, let her fancy that I 
shall want her room, and you and she will be glad, 
I think, to meet where you can do exactly as you 
please, which, I conjecture, is scarcely the case at 
Roy don." 

" I think I shall be pretty sure to meet a very 
particular friend of mine at Carsbrook," said Miss 
Max, after a little silence. 

"Who is it?" inquired Maud, misled by her 
grave simplicity. 

" Charles Marston, my dear," she said, lighting 
up with a smile. " Of course you don't ciire, but 
I do." 

" I don't think that very likely. I should not 
wonder if I were never to see him again," said the 
young lady. 
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" I should very much," laughed Miss Max. 

u I mean he was so vexed at that odious Wv- 
mering ball." 

" No wonder. But he has had time to cool since 
then, in one sense only. He will be there, as sure 
as I am here. You'll see. Put on your things, 
and come out, and we'll have a comfortable talk, 
quite to ourselves." 

So these two cronies went out together, busy 
with the future, and already, in imagination, at 
Carsbrook. 

" It is a huge house," said Miss Max. " One of 
those great black and white houses, with really an 
infinitude of bedrooms. When I was there last, 
we mustered sixty people every day to dinner — a 
noisier place, you see, than Koydon, and yet, I 
assure you, there were whole galleries perfectly 
deserted. She told me it would be much more 
crowded this year. I think, between ourselves, 
she takes a pride in collecting celebrities. It is her 
vanity, and certainly it is one of the very most 
amusing houses I ever was in. Of course one 
would grow tired of it after a time ; at least, an 
old girl like me would. But for a little time it is 
quite delightful. She is very rich, you know." 

" Indeed !" 
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" I don't say rich compared with you Roydon 
people, but she is what seems very rich to me; 
that is, her jointure is five thousand a year, and 
she has more than fifteen thousand a year that 
belonged to her mother, the first Lady War- 
hampton ; so she has more than twenty thousand 
a year." 

"Well, tell me more about Carsbrook," said 
Maud. 

" We used to pass our time so agreeably, when 
we were not going out driving, or picnicking, or 
sight-seeing. There is a great, square flower- 
garden, with old-fashioned, trim hedges all round, 
and such quantities of pretty flowers, in the old 
Dutch style. As you look down on them from the 
terrace they seem like the pattern of a thick piled 
carpet. This is like a border all round, for the 
centre is kept in grass as smooth as velvet. And 
there is a very old mulberry-tree, with so many 
curious stories about it, in the centre. And ever 
so many parties used to play croquet or lawn bil- 
liards. It was such fun. And there were so 
many amusing affairs of the heart to interest old 
people like me. Such a comedy perpetually going 
on. You can't think what a charming house it is 
to stay at." 
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" I'm very glad we are going," said Maud. 

" But you don't look very glad, my dear." 

" Well, I suppose I am discontented a little. I 
was just thinking what a pity it is mamma keeps 
such a dull house here." 

" So it is. I have often told her so," said Miss 
Max. "She could do, you know, whatever she 
liked. I don't think, indeed, she could get to- 
gether so many remarkable people, but that kind 
of thing may be a little overdone, and, certainly, 
once or twice when I was there, there were some 
very absurd people at Carsbrook ; but, taken for 
all in all, it is one of the most delightful houses in 
the world." 

Full of these pleasant anticipations, which, to a 
girl who had never seen a London season, had 
something even exciting in them, and in the cer- 
tainty of a very early meeting with Maximilla 
Medwyn, Maud bore the hour of separation much 
more cheerfully than she otherwise would. 

That hour had now arrived, and Miss Max, 
having bid Lady Vernon good-bye, and taken 
many leaves of Maud, drove away at last, with 
maid and boxes, down the old avenue of Roy- 
don. 

It was three o'clock when she set out, having a 
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ten miles' drive before reaching the train she was 
to catch. 

It was about six o'clock, when the train in which 
she was now gliding toward her destination, stopped 
at the Drongwell station. 

Here some of her fellow-passengers got out, and 
a gentleman with a small leather bag, a slender 
silk umbrella, and a rug, stepped nearly in, but 
arrested his foot at the door, and would probably 
have receded had it not been that he was followed 
a little too closely by another person, who, w r ith a 
despatch-box in his hand, had scaled the steps. 

Miss Max saw his momentary hesitation, and a 
little maliciously said : 

" How d'ye do ?" with a nod and smile of re- 
cognition. 

Doctor Malkin, for he it was, smiling his best, 
and squinting viciously, with a surprised and glad 
recognition, returned her salutation, and took his 
place beside her. His companion took his seat at 
the opposite side, in the corner next the window, 
placed his despatch-box on the seat beside him, 
and unlocked it. 

There was no mistaking the marble features, 
strange eyes, and coal-black square beard. The 
gentleman with the despatch-box, who now leaned 
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across, and murmured low a word or two in Doctor 
Malkin's ear, was that Antomarchi, whose appear- 
ance had so strongly excited Miss Maximilla 
Medwyn's curiosity at the Wymering ball. 

The clapping of the doors was over now, the 
whistle skirled its horrid blast, the engine com- 
municated its first jerk through all the articulations 
of the snake-like train, and the carriages were 
again gliding forward. 

Doctor Malkin for a few minutes was busy 
stowing away his bag and umbrella, and having 
rid his mind of these cares, he smiled again, turn- 
ing to Miss Max, and observed on the beauty of 
the weather and scenery. 

u How soon we glide from summer into autumn," 
he observed. u The change of the leaf does not 
remind us so powerfully of our approach to 
winter, as the perceptible shortening of the days." 
" It is so long since I glided into autumn my- 
self, that these changes in nature don't trouble me 
much," answered Miss Max, gaily. " Certainly, 
the days are shortening, and so are mine, but that 
does not vex me either. There are younger people 
— for instance, Lady Vernon, I think her looking 
by no means well. I can't define what it is ; she 
looks hectic, and odd, as if there were something 
vol. II. L 
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decidedly wrong. She told me one day, when I 
remarked that she was not looking well, that she 
had a little palpitation, and she seemed almost 
vexed that she had mentioned it." 

66 Yes, there is a little ; the action of the heart- 
is a little eccentric," said Doctor Malkin. "Of 
coarse we mast not mention it; people are so 
stupid, it would be sore to come back to her, and 
the fact of its being talked of would only make 
her worse." 

iC You know I'm a homceopathist, but that's of 
no importance. What I want to know is, does 
she suffer under any actual disease of the heart?" 

" Why, as to the heart, it is very hard to say," 
observed the doctor a little evasively ; "because a 
man might pass the severest examination of the 
ablest physicians in England, and having been 
pronounced perfectly sound, might drop down 
dead as he quitted the room where the consultation 
was held. But there is no evidence of organic 
complaint in Lady Vernon's case, and I'll tell you 
frankly, if there were, I should not admit it ; I am 
a great stickler for keeping faith with a patient. 
No one likes their ailments or infirmities to be dis- 
closed ; but of course," he added, thinking he had 
been a little brusque, "to so very near a friend 
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and relation as you, Miss Medwyn, it would be 
different. The truth is, however, just as I have 
told you." 

Miss Max sat quite far enough away to mention 
Doctor Antomarchi, the noise of the train allowed 
for, without danger of his overhearing what she 
said. 

" I was going to say, I think Doctor Antomarchi 
a rather interesting man, and I should, I think, 
like to make his acquaintance." 

" Well, I don't know that you would like him. 
He thinks of nothing but his science, his art ; and 
to a listener not £clair£e, I fear it can scarcely be 
entertaining." 

"He seemed to have a great deal to say for 
himself at Wymering, to Lady Mardykes, the 
other evening," said Miss Max. 

"I did not remark. But the truth is, I have 
scarcely made his acquaintance myself," observed 
Doctor Malkin, smiling. "I found him on the 
platform, and he followed me in here." 

" How far does he go ?" 

"I don't know. I've to get out at Wakes- 
worth." 

" Wakesworth ? That is not a great many 
miles away from Lady Mardykes'. You know 
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Carsbrook, of course?" says Miss Max. "It is 
such a broken, roundabout journey by rail, how- 
ever. From Koydon it is more comfortably reached 
by the high road. What a huge old house it is," 
she continued, breaking again into the description 
of it she had given to Maud a few days before , 
" black and white, you know, and the great, old, 
square, floweivgarden, with the clipped hedges 
round it, and the croquet-ground in the centre, 
and the old mulberry-tree." 

As Miss Max concluded the description, she 
thought she saw a listening smile of secret intelli- 
gence on the still face of Antomarchi, who was 
busy noting the papers he took from his box, and 
did not raise his eyes. 

Her curiosity was piqued. 

Did Doctor Malkin know more about this Anto- 
marchi than he pretended? Were their routes 
really as disconnected as the Roydon doctor would 
have her believe ? Had their journey anything to 
do with Lady Mardykes and Carsbrook ? 

These inquiries must rest unspoken for the pre- 
sent. She leaned back, and was silent for a time, 
with her eyes all but closed. 

"I'm sure it is a fine place," resumed Doctor 
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Malkin ; " but I've never seen it, and I don't know 
Lady Mardykes. I hear she is perfectly charm- 
ing." 

" So she is, and extremely clever. Her poor 
mother was ; and her father is. You know War- 
hampton ?" 

"Yes, by fame, of course. Very able man. 
I've had to come here all the way about a patient," 
he added, as if to quiet further conjectures. 

The sun was at the edge of the horizon. It 
would, after two or three golden glorious minutes, 
be grey twilight. 

Miss Max raised her eyes, and those of Anto- 
marchi met, or rather seemed to hold, hers with a 
sensation the most unpleasant and overpowering 
she had ever experienced. 

His eyes almost immediately looked another 
way, and were bent again upon his papers. 

Twilight came. He then locked up his despatch- 
box, and looked out of the window. 

" Is not your friend, Mr. Antomarchi, something 
of a mesmerist ?" inquired Miss Max. 

" He is ; a very potent one ; at least, he is so re- 
puted. I have never seen him exercise his faculty," 
answered Doctor Malkin. 
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A few minutes more passed, and the train, with 
a long whistle, came to a standstill at the platform 
of Wakesworth station. 

Doctor Antomarchi stood up, with his despatch- 
box in his hand, and signed to the porter to open 
the door. 

Miss Max was glad, somehow, that he was gone, 
and took leave of Doctor Malkin, who was also 
going, without much reluctance. 

She watched their movements slyly from the 
window, close to which she had moved. But there 
was to-ing and fro-ing on the platform, and the 
steam from the engine had eddied in, and was con- 
fusing objects, and it was already nearly dark. 
She thought, however, that the two gentlemen 
went up the steep road from the station, side by 
side. 

In another minute the train was moving away, 
and she had left Wakesworth and the two doctors 
far behind. 

Those two doctors did walk up, side by side, into 
the little town, and entered the White Lion, and, 
while they were eating a hasty cold dinner, horses 
were put to a carriage, which stood ready at the 
door so soon as the gentlemen emerged. 

Some of the people who were at the door looked 
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darkly at Doctor Malkin, and whispered to one 
another, as, aided by the lamp over the inn-door, 
and by the faint silvery beams of the moon, which 
by this time was showing her light, they saw him 
get in and take his seat. 

The doctors smiled amusedly on each other as 
the carriage rolled away through the quiet street 
of Wakesworth, and lighting their cigars, they 
smoked as they drove up the narrow road, over the 
hedges of which hung the dewy boughs and fruit 
of orchards in the moonlight. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE JOURNEY'S END. 

Fob nearly three miles they drove in silence, 
each too comfortable to disturb the serenity of his 
ruminations. 

There is a soothing influence in the subsidence 
of colour and the indistinctness of outline that 
surround one in a drive through a wooded country, 
when the thin mists arise by moonlight ; and this 
seemed to prevail with the spirit of each gentle- 
man, as he looked listlessly from his window. 

Doctor Malkin broke the silence first. 

" What asses young fellows are !" he declaimed. 
" I had an uncle the head of a great legal firm, and 
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two first cousins solicitors, and they, one and all, 
wished me to go to the bar. I might have been 
making four thousand a year easily by this 
time. I might have been on the high road to the 
bench. Every one said I had a turn for it. But, 
like a fool, I took a fancy to be a doctor — and 
even so, I might have stayed in London. If I had 
— it was on the cards — I might have done some 
good. I know something about my business, I be- 
lieve. And much good has it done me ! What's 
the good of a fellow's making a slave of himself, if 
he doesn't put by something worth while. Better 
to enjoy what he has." 

" Regretting is the greatest waste of time except 
wishing," said Antomarchi, in his cold, resonant 
bass tones. 

" I have not much, very little : but liberty is 
something," said Doctor Malkin. 

"Life without progress is death," insisted the 
same marble oracle, with something of scorn ring- 
ing in his deep voice. 

" Think what Paris is, or Vienna, and think, 
then, of being in such a cursed little hole as 
Eoydon," said Doctor Malkin, with disgust. 

" Your liberty and your vices are not resources 
enough for a life. A man of any mind must have 
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a game of some sort to play at," observed Anto- 
marchi. 

" You may laugh. I don't say you are not a 
man of merit ; I think you about the ablest man I 
ever met," said the Koydon doctor; "but you 
have found a short cut to fortune." 

" You must count on a good deal of mud before 
you turn up a nugget," said the man with the 
square beard, and yawned. " I was on my way to 
London this morning," Doctor Antomarchi sud- 
denly resumed ; " I am not the first man who has 
so changed his purpose. A lady's billet has brought 
me back. Try one of these." 

And so saying, he tendered his cigars. 

"Thanks. I tell you, at a single jump you 
have reached a fortune," said Doctor Malkin. " I 
wish I could woo the goddess as successfully." 

"Have you never tried the language of the 
eyes ?" said Antomarchi. 

" In ten years' time you'll be a baronet. You 
know how to rule men, and before fifteen more are 
passed you will have got a peerage. Of course, I 
assume that your energies will be directed to 
get it." 

" And I will take for my crest, what device ?" 
said Antomarchi. " Let me see. Just that," he 
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said, nodding his head toward the resplendent 
moon. "A full moon argent, on a field azure, 
and three rasors proper, and by way of motto, 
tondit oves." 

They were now approaching a village, with the 
tower of a country church shining silver white 
among dark trees and glimmering roofs. 

Antomarchi's resonant voice brought the driver 
to a halt. 

" We get out here," he cried, sternly. " Drive 
on to the gate-house, and give the man these 
things, and he will pay you." 

" All right, sir," replied the driver, and the car- 
riage rolled away toward the village. 

They were now standing on the white road, 
dappled by the intense shadow of a motionless tree, 
under the brilliant moon. Skirting the road at 
the left hand ran a high park wall, here and there 
clustered with ivy, and overtopped with high old 
trees. 

A narrow, arched door in this opened to Anto- 
marchi's latch-key, and he and his companion 
entered, to find themselves in a fine old park. 

The grounds were studded with clumps of lofty 
timber. The two doctors walked up a gentle, un- 
dulating slope, and when this was [surmounted, 
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close before them, on the low ground, stood a huge 
black and white house, its white showing, in the 
moonbeams, in dazzling contrast with the oak-bars 
that crossed it perpendicularly, horizontally, diar 
gonally. They stood just overlooking a great, 
square, Dutch flower-garden, which interposed 
between them and the house, surrounded by tall, 
trim hedges, in the bygone Dutch taste. The 
flowers made a wide border in fantastic patterns 
all round, the centre W as laid out in grass, and in 
the middle of this wide, green carpet stood a lonely 
old mulberry-tree. 

In a long line of windows on the second story a 
ruddy light glowed out hospitably, as well as here 
and there from other windows above, and in the 
lower story. 

They stopped for a minute without premedita- 
tion. The scene was so pretty, the contrast be- 
tween the lights in the house and the cold, silver 
brightness of the landscape so striking, and the 
character of the whole so festive and hospitable, 
that each silently enjoyed the picture. 

"There is a ball to-night," said Antomarchi, 
but it is too late for you and me to dress and 
appear at it. Come." 

And he led the way toward the house. They 
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of tall trees, arrived at a door, like that which 
they had already passed, in the wall that begirt 
the garden. 

The latch-key again opened this, and they 
entered the silent alleys of lofty clipped hedges, 
tall and straight as prison walls, making a pro- 
found shadow. They passed under the first arch 
of the many that pierced these thick curtains of 
foliage, and so found themselves, after passing the 
broad border of flower-beds, upon the shorn grass, 
in the light of the moon, among the croquet hoops, 
that in this cloudless weather make their bivouac 
all night on the ground they have taken up by 
day. 

It was, as I have said, a great black and white 
house, and, as they approached, its walls and 
windows seemed to expand, and the whole building 
to grow almost gigantic. 

The latch-key of the privileged Doctor Anto- 
marchi did here for Doctor Malkin the office 
which the feather from the cock's tail did for 
Micyllus, and all doors opened before it. 

Ascending two steps he opened a door in the 
wall, and led the way into the house. 

They were in a long, dimly-lighted passage, 
that seemed to go right through it, with doors on 
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soon reached a path, and under the wide shadow 
each side opening from it. Up this Antomarchi 
walked quickly, his hat still on, as confidently as 
if he were master of all around him. 

Another passage, longer still, crossed this at 
right angles, dimly lighted like the first. A foot- 
man in livery was walking along it quickly. Anto- 
marchi signed to him, and he approached. 

" Mr. Drummond in his room ?" he asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

"You won't mind coming a few steps this 
way?" he said, taking Doctor Malkin's acqui- 
escence for granted. 

He walked down the transverse passage to the 
left, where, more than half-way on, a folding 
screen blocked nearly half the width of the cor- 
ridor, protecting a door at the left from the 
draughts that sometimes eddied up the passage. 
At this door Antomarchi knocked. 

" Mr. Drummond V 

Mr. Drummond, a serious, quiet man, with rosy 
cheeks, a little stout, and dressed in black, who 
had just been reading his paper and drinking his 
tea, appeared, swallowing down a bit of bread- 
and-butter which he was munching at the mo- 
ment. 
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" Lady Mardykes came this morning?" inquired 
Antomarchi. 

"Yes, sir," said Drummond, waiting just a 
second, to be certain that he had quite swallowed 
his bit of bread-and-butter. 

" She was satisfied with the preparations in the 
rooms ?" 

€i Quite, sir ; and she placed some papers in my 
hands, by-the-bye, sir, which she said were deeds 
affecting Mardykes Hall." 

" Very good ; place them under lock and key in 
the long press, under the proper letter. They 
belong to Mr. Mardykes. How soon does her 
ladyship return ?" 

" She said in two or three days, sir." 

Antomarchi nodded, and, turning on his heel, 
led the way at a swift pace. They passed a stair- 
case, and then reached another, the grand stair- 
case, and a great hall, in which were many foot- 
men in livery, and some female servants peeping 
in at an open door, from which issued the sounds 
of music and dancing, and laughter and talking. 

" Peep in, if you like. They won't mind you." 

He did, and — 

Wow ! Tarn saw an unco sight 
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The Wymering ball was dulness itself compared 
with this. There was such variety of character 
in the guests, and in their dancing. Some so 
stately, grave, and ceremonious ; others so hilari- 
ous ; some working with hearty, but rather grave, 
goodwill ; others wild with glee— all so animated 
and amusing, that Doctor Malkin could have kept 
his post at the door I know not for how long. 

" There is a tall, dark man, with long hair, 
rather handsome; he looks about forty. He 
smiles haughtily round, and stands with his arms 
folded — a remarkable-looking fellow." 

"Does he wear steel buckles in his shoes?" 
asked Antomarchi. 

" Yes, by Jove ! and point-lace to his white 

neck-tie." 

u That is his excellency the Spanish minister," 

continued Antomarchi. 

" Oh ?" said Doctor Malkin. " And there's a 
fellow, almost a dwarf, with straw-coloured hair, 
and a long, solemn face, with a sharp chin. He 
is close to the door here, and he has a set of ivory 
tablets in one hand and a pencil in the other. He 
must be a queer fellow." 

" Queer fellow ! You may well say so. He is 
the greatest mathematician, astronomer, and me- 
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chanic on earth. He has lately discovered, among 
other things, an instrument by which you may see 
the reverse side of the moon, and, oh, look there ; 
do you see that lady, in purple satin, sitting on 
the sofa near the window?" said Antomarchi, 
peeping cautiously over Doctor Malkin's shoul- 
der. "I don't think you'll recognise her, do 
you?" 

"No, I don't think I do. Ought I to know 
who she is ?" 

"I think so. That's the Duchess of Falcon- 
bury. But come, or they'll see me. I will 
conduct you to your room. Come," said Anto- 
marchi. 

They crossed the great hall, ascended a broad 
oak staircase, and then marched half the length of 
a long gallery. Their progress was arrested by a 
ponderous door, which appeared to be sheathed 
with iron. This opened, they passed in. It closed 
with a spring lock. 

" Here we are private. This is your room ; only 
two doors from mine." 

Antomarchi pointed with his open hand towards 
his own. He opened the door, and led the way 
into a large and very comfortable room. 

Doctor Malkin looked round on the curtained 

VOL. II. m 
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bed and windows, and the handsome furniture, 
with a feeling of rather angry envy. 

"You are lucky," he said. " How well housed 
you are." 

"Patience, and shuffle the cards," the other 
answered. "Lady Vernon, Tm told, has some 
pretty things in her gift. You will be rich yet, if 
you are not in too great haste to marry." 

" Would you mind talking the matter over, 
where we are, we are so quiet here f " said Doctor 
Malkin, again looking round. 

" Here, there, where you please ; all one to me, 
provided we are not interrupted," replied Anto- 
marchi. " Will you have your supper before or 
after !" 

" When we have done, please," he replied. " I 
should like it here if it doesn't upset arrangements. 
A broiled bone and a glass of sherry." 

They entered on their business, and talked for 
some time, Antomarchi being chiefly a listener, 
but now and then putting a short, sharp question, 
and keeping the more discursive man very rigidly 
to the point. 

Under the control of such a conductor, the dis- 
cussion did not last very long. 
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And now it was over, and the point settled, and 
both gentlemen stood up, and Doctor Malkin, 
while his broiled bones were coming, looked round 
the room again. 

Over the chimney hung a rather remarkable 
portrait ; it was that of a handsome, but forbidding 
woman, in a nun's dress. The face expressed re- 
solution, contempt, and cruelty, with a strange 
power ; but it was death-like. 

Under this picture hung a crooked Malayan 
dagger. 

" That kreese was my father's," said Antomarchi. 
« He killed a renegade priest with it in a row in 
Egypt. So it has made its mark." 

"Ha!" exclaimed Doctor Malkin, softly, as, 
smiling with increased interest, he handled its heft, 
and tried its point with his finger tip. "Very 
sharp, too." 

" It has some magical characters engraved 
there," observed Antomarchi. " It is in keeping 
with the portrait ; it looks as if it had slipped out 
of that sinister virago's fingers." 

Doctor Malkin looked round, but there was 
nothing else by way of decoration in the room that 
interested him. 

M 2 
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And now he had his supper, and Antomarchi, 
who wished to look in at the ball, took his leave, 
and went to make a rapid toilet. 

His tray and sherry gone, Doctor Malkin pre- 
pared for bed* 

The moon was high, but as yet her beams only 
entered the window obliquely. He drew the 
curtains, freely to admit the air. Partly in conse- 
quence of being in a strange house, and partly 
from other causes, he felt perhaps just a little 
nervous. He looked in the two presses, and other 
possible hiding-places in the room, to satisfy him- 
self that there was no lurking intruder there. 
Then he secured his door, and, lastly, he made his 
prayerless preparations for bed, extinguished his 
candle, and was soon comfortablv extended with 
his head on the pillow. He thought of the ball 
he had stolen a glimpse at to-night, and then of 
the Wymering ball, and the image of Lady 
Mardykes talking with so much earnestness to 
Antomarchi, came before him. Lucky rascal, 
Antomarchi! And, finally, he was overcome by 
drowsiness, and slept soundly. 

There are abnormal states in which the partners, 
the spirit and the animal, that jointly constitute 
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man, are oddly divorced. The body will lie with 
eyes closed in deep slumber. The spirit will sit 
up with its interior vision and hearing opened, and 
see and hear things of which, in other states, it is 
not permitted a perception. 

Here was Doctor Malkin, with his watch under 
his pillow and his head upon it, snoring, as was his 
wont, moderately but regularly. 

But the doctor had eaten supper, which was not 
a habit of his, and seldom agreed with him ; and 
the spirit, finding its tenement hot and uncomfort- 
able, I suppose, slipped out of it, and sat up in the 
bed and looked about. 

It saw the " still life " of the room accurately. 
The bed-curtains drawn back to the posts, the 
window-curtains to the frame at either side. The 
moon by this time was full in front of the broad 
window, and shone with an intense lustre into the 
old-fashioned room, right before the foot of the 

bed. 

Doctor Malkin supposed nothing but that he 
was wide awake. He was looking about him, as I 
said, and, turning his eyes toward the fireplace at 
his left, he wondered what had become of the long 
Malayan knife with its wavy blade, that had hung 
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under the portrait over the chimney-piece. He 
raised his eyes to the repulsive monastic portrait ; 
but he could not see it! Had it melted into 
shadow ? 

The canvas seemed to present one surface of 
black. Perhaps the moonlight had dazzled his 
newly-awakened eyes a little. He shaded them 
with his hand, but still the frame presented nothing 
but a black canvas. All the odder his dulness of 
vision seemed, that the dress of this mother-abbess 
was in great measure white. While he was look- 
ing, a voice at his right whispered: "Ha! Tempter, 
my child r 

Looking round instantly, he saw standing close 
to the bedside the figure of the portrait, but not 
the features. The face was that of Lady Vernon, 
white, gleaming, and quivering with fury, and the 
knife was in her hand. He sprang on the floor at 
the other side, and the phantom was gone Over 
the chimney-piece the kreese was glimmering un- 
disturbed, and the lady-abbess was scowling down 
from her frame with a grim smile. 

Doctor Malkin went to the window and looked 
out. The flower-garden lay beneath. 

He could see the arabesque pattern of the beds, 
in which the flowers were now closed and droop- 
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ing. He could see in the broad grass-plat in the 
midst, which looked bright silver-grey all over, the 
faint lines of the croquet hoops, and at the other 
side the sharp black shadows of the tall, trim 
hedge, and the bush-like mulberry-tree in the 
centre, with its blotch of shadow on the grass. 

He had never had a fright of this kind since his 
nursery years, and he was very nervous. 

The unaccustomed view failed to reassure him. 
He lighted his candles again, and then one of his 
cigars, and smoked diligently from the open 
window, thinking of Lady Vernon, and assuring 
himself that never was vision more preposterous. 
He smoked on, looking out of the window, doing 
his best to obliterate the uncomfortable impression 
of his visitation or his nightmare. But he could 
not. 

It answered uncomfortably to a latent horror of 
his conscience, which yet he boldly seized, exa- 
mined, and pronounced upon most satisfactorily 
whenever it tormented him sufficiently. He did 
nothing he was afraid of, he shrank from no 
scrutiny; not he. 

At last he lay down again, with candles burning 
still on his table, and, after a long and uncomfort- 
able waking interval, he fell asleep, and the moment 
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he awoke again in the morning, his thoughts were 
once more five-and-forty miles away at Roydon 
Hall. 

He felt nervous and ill, and despise it as he 
might, his vision worried him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



GRIEF. 



At Roydon Hall, whither Doctor Malkin's 
thoughts had led him this morning, dulness 
reigned. 

Maud was relieved of the embarrassment of a 
t6te-k-t§te with her mother at breakfast, by Lady 
Vernon's remaining in her room, in consequence 
of a cold. 

She missed her cheery and energetic cousin. 
How on earth could she dispose of the day ? She 
could have a carriage, of course, if she pleased, 
and drive where she liked. Whom should she 
visit ? 

About one o'clock her doubts on this point were 
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ended by the arrival of Miss Tintern, who came to 
see her, having a great deal to say, and looking 
unhappy. She had come alone. Her father had 
ridden over to the Wymering Sessions. 

" Is Lady Vernon coming down ?" she asked, 
immediately after their salutation. 

" I can't say. But do you wish that we should 
be to ourselves?" 

" Immensely. I have ever so much to tell you." 

The young lady was in great distress. 

" I don't know, Maud, whether I ought to tell 
you. It would, I fear, only embarrass you ; but I 
have no one to speak to." 

" What would embarrass me?" 

" Your having my secret to keep, dear Maud." 

"Never mind — not a bit. I'm not the least 
afraid," said Miss Maud, eagerly ; for what young 
lady objects to hearing a secret ? 

" It is a secret that you must not tell to any 
living creature for the world." 

" Of course ; I quite understand that. But I 
have no one to tell anything to, if I wished it. 
Mamma " 

" Oh, not that for the world !" 

" Not to mamma ? No, of course. But why 
particularly must it be concealed from her?" 
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li Well, I'll explain by-and-bye. Do you think 
she will come here ? I should not like to be sur- 
prised. Would you mind walking out among 
the flowers? We could not be taken unawares 
there." 

"I was thinking of that myself/' said Maud, 
and the two young ladies walked into the garden. 

As soon as they got to a quiet spot, under the 
three acacia-trees, with the scarlet and blue verbena 
in front, Miss Tintern looked round softly, and 
being assured that they were not observed, she 
began to pour forth her sorrows. 

She began by narrating how Mr. Plimby, of 
Cowslip Meads, that detestable old bachelor, had 
wanted to dance very often with her at the 
Wymering ball, and how, after her papa had at 
last made her give him a quadrille, he had hardly 
left her for ten minutes all the rest of the 
evening. 

u Oh, my dear Ethel, is he in love with you ? 
Is he in love? I know he is. Oh, how delight- 
ful !" cried Maud, in an ecstasy of laughter. 

" There's nothing to laugh at," said Ethel Tin- 
tern, a good deal hurt. "Don't you see how vexed 
I am, Maud ?" 

" He is such a figure ! He is such a wonderful 
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creature !" and again she broke into peals of 
laughter. 

" Well, Maud, perhaps I had better come another 
day." 

" Oh, oh, oh !" almost sobbed Maud, recovering 
a little, with tears in her eyes. " I'm so sorry I've 
interrupted you so shamefully. But he always 
struck me as so delightfully ridiculous ; do tell me 
the rest." 

" I suppose it is ridiculous, at least to every one 
who does not suffer from it ; but for me it is the 
greatest vexation. I wish it was no worse, but 
it is a great deal worse — vexation is no name 
for it." 

"You must tell me all about it," said Maud. 
" You look so tragical, Ethel. Why, after all, it 
can't be so very awful. I don't think Mr. Plimby 
will run away with you against your will." 

li Listen now, and judge ; but, oh, Maud, re- 
member what a confidence it is ! I am going to 
tell you things, that but one other person in the 
world knows anything of." 

" I'll not tell, I assure you, mamma never gives 
me an opportunity ; and, besides, she is the last 
person on earth I should volunteer to tell any- 
thing to." 
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" No ; I was thinking more of Miss Medwyn." 

" Max shan't hear one word about it ; no, upon 
my honour, not a living being shall ever hear a 
word about it till you give me leave." 

And the young lady drew Miss Tintern towards 
her and kissed her. 

" I know you won't tell. Where did I leave off? 
Oh yes, he has been, at one time or another, every 
day since the ball, calling at the Grange." 

"And do you mean to tell me that all this 
mischief has been done by one quadrille at the 
Wymering ball?" 

" No ; it seems he has been paying me pretty 
little attentions, though I never perceived it, for 
more than a year, and I suppose he thinks he has 
made an impression, and that the time has come 
for being more explicit. And he has actually 
spoken to papa, who sent him to me." 

"Well?" 

" I refused him, of course. You could not sup- 
pose anything else." 

" Well, then, if you did, where's the distress ? 
I can't see what there is to trouble you." 

" Well, listen. After I had refused him, papa, 
who was waiting to see him before he went, per- 
suaded him that it was all a mistake, and that I 
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did not know my own mind. This occurred yester- 
day, and he fixed to-morrow for his return to the 
Grange, where he is to have another interview 
with me. Only think J" 

"Well, there's no great danger from that, is 
there ?" said Maud. 

"Wait till I've told you all. Papa returned, 
having spoken to him, and sent for me. He seemed 
very ill and pale, and I soon perceived he was very 
much agitated. I can never forget his face. And 
then he told me, oh, Maud, Maud! what I had not 
a suspicion of. He has been making immense 
speculations in mines, and they have turned out 
badly, and he says he is ruined, and Mr. Plimby 
is his principal creditor, and that his being able 
still to live at the Grange, depends altogether on 
my saying 'yes,' and marrying him." 

" Oh, darling I Fm so awfully sorry," said Maud, 
in consternation. u But it can't possibly be. Oh, 
no! I believe every one exaggerates when they 
lose. You'll find it is nothing so bad as he thinks." 

But Maud's consolation failed to comfort Miss 
Tintern — failed even to reassure herself. 

" Well, Ethel, if things do go wrong, remember 
I shall be my own mistress very soon. I intend 
to go to my Cousin Maximilla, and live with her, 
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and you shall come — I'm quite serious— and live 
with us. We shall be the three happiest old maids 
in England. But, after all, Mr. Plimby, they say, 
is very rich, and no one, that I know of, ever said 
anything against him. I don't recommend him 
particularly, but he might be a better husband 
than a great many men who are thought very 
eligible indeed." 

il No, no, wo, Maud, dear. I know it is kindly 
said, but all that tortures me — it is totally impos- 
sible — pnd oh, Maud, darling, I am in such misery ! 
Oh, Maud, you will think me so odious, and yet I 
could not help it. It was not my secret ; but I 
have been concealing something ever so long, and 
I know you'll hate me." 

" Hate you ! Nonsense ; what is it ?" 

And upon this invitation, with an effort, Miss 
Tintern told the story of her engagement to Captain 
Vivian. 

" It was when I was at the Easterbrokes', last 
summer ; and it has been ever since ; and he has 
insisted on its being a secret ; and I'm ashamed to 
look you in the face, Maud. And oh, what am I 
to do?" 

And she threw her arms round Maud's neck 
and cried. 
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Aland, if the truth must be told, was a little 
affronted. The idea of having been dnped and 
made use of by Captain Vivian to conceal his 
real attachment to another young lady, stung her 
pride. 

" What am I to do, what am I to do?" sobbed 
poor Ethel's voice. 

" What are you to do? By all means marry 
him, if yon like him well enough. But I don't 
think he is the least worthy of yon. I don't know 
a great deal of him. Very little, considering that 
he was so long here. He dances very nicely, that 
I do know, for I danced two or three dances with 
him at the ball. It may be that I don't know him 
as well as other people, but he seems nothing like 
good enough for you." 

Miss Tintern met this with a protest, and a 
torrent of the sort of eulogy with which the ena- 
moured astonish those who still enjoy their senses, 
and then she continued : 

" Oh, Maud, it is such a lesson to me. I ought 
never to have consented to this miserable conceal- 
ment, and the idea of giving up Elwyn is simply 
despair — I should die." 

" Well, don't give him up." 

" I could not if I wished." 



" Some way or other it will all come right,. 
you'll find. How is Mr. Tintern ; not ill, I 
hope ?" 

j He seems absent and anxious, hut he bears 

••onderfully ; and he goes to sessions, and 

'ing else, just as usual. I never was so 

i as when I learned the awful news from 



t think it is quite so bad as he would 

. believe ; that is, I'm sure he is making 

i of it." 

' ell, darling Maud, I feel better since I told 

" think I should have gone mad if I had not 

ae like you just now to talk to ; and re- 

. Maud, not a word to Miss Medwyn." 

one word, I promise, to a living crea- 



1 not ask to see Lady Vernon, You can 

. ier I came in, but she was not down. I'll 

. into the carriage, now. Good-bye." And so 

she departed, and Maud returned to the house, 

wondering. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 



KOTDON PABK. 



In the evening of that very lonely day Maud 
took a ramble in the park of Roydon. 

There is nothing very bold or striking in the 
park, but it is prettily varied, with many rising 
undulations and rocky, fern-clad knolls, and many 
winding hollows. Here the yellow gorse perfumes 
the air, and brambles straggle over the rocks ; the 
hawthorn and birch-trees stretch from their clefts, 
and pretty wild flowers show their many hues in 
sheltered nooks, while, all around, in groups or 
singly, stand the nobler forest trees, casting their 
mighty shadows along the uneven sward. 

Maud was passing through a gentle hollow, 
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almost a little glen, when she heard the tramp of 
running feet near her. A little boy was scampering 
along the summit of the narrow hollow at the 
other side. 

She called to him, and he halted. She observed 
that the boy had a note in his hand, and beckoned 
him to approach. After a moment's hesitation, he 
descended the bank at his leisure, and stood before 
her. • 

" What are you doing here, my little man ?" 
she asked. " Aren't you afraid that the keepers 
will find you ?" 

" I was taking a message up to the Hall yonder, 
but the lady's not there. Happen you'll be her I" 

" What is her name ?" 

" Miss Mack — Mack-something— Medwyn !" 

" Oh ! Miss Maximilla Medwyn V ' 

" Ay, that will be it," replied the boy. 

" No, she's not there now. Miss Medwyn left 
the Hall yesterday," said the young lady, looking 
with an unconscious scrutiny at the note he held 
clutched in his dirty little fist. 

" Ay," said the boy. 

" And you can tell whoever wishes to send the 
letter, that any one by asking at the house can 
learn where Miss Medwyn is at present." 

N 2 
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" Ay, sure," said the boy again, and started once 
more to find his employer. 

Very curious was Maud ; but she did not con- 
tinue her walk in its former direction. She turned 
about, and at the same quiet pace began to saunter 
towards home. 

She had not reached the end of this shallow 
glen when she was again overtaken, and this time 
it was Charles Marston who was beside her. 

" I hope you are not vexed. I am sure you 
won't be when you hear." 

Maud was more startled than she would have 
cared to betray, and there followed a very short 
silence. She had set down Captain Vivian as 
Maximilla's correspondent, and had never suspected 
such a move on Mr. Marston's part. It was unlike 
him. It was hardly consistent with his promise to 
her. Yet she was glad. 

" I'm not vexed, I assure you," she said, smiling 
a little, and blushing very much, as she gave him 
her hand. " A little boy overtook me just now, 
when I was going in the opposite direction, and 
told me he had been looking for Miss Medwyn at 
the house, to give her a note. I dare say he was 
your messenger?" 

" He was. I sent to find her, that I might ask 
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her fifty things, and, above all, whether she thought 
she could persuade you to see me for a very few 
minutes." 

" Well, it has come about, you see, by acci- 
dent." 

" And that is better, and — don't I entreat, walk 
so fast — you won't refuse me a few minutes?" 
She did walk slower. 

" Our walk must not be very far," she said. 
" Why have you come here? You ought to con- 
sider me. It was hardly kind of you to come 
here, knowing all that Miss Medwyn told you." 

" I'm not to blame for this chance meeting ; but 
a letter would not have done, indeed it would not ; 
no, nothing but a few— ever so few — spoken words. 
And if I had failed to see you, I think I should 
have despaired." 

" I hate the word despair ; you must not talk 
tragedy." 

With a saddened change of voice and look, he 
said : 

" I can't understand you, Maud ; I think you 
might be more frank with me. I think, knowing 
the torture of my suspense, you might tell me how 
you wished me to understand all that passed at 
the Wymering ball. Tell me frankly, and I shall 
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trouble you no more ; do you wish all over between 
us, or will you give me a chance V* 

"What do you speak of as having occurred 
at the Wymering ball V 9 asked the young lady, 
evasively. 

" Oh, you must know," replied Charles Mar- 
ston, his jealousy overcoming all other considera- 
tions. " I mean your having given so many dances 
to Captain Vivian, when you refused me more 
than one ; and you had thrown over other men for 
him." 

" Suppose I tell you that I have a right to do as 
I please, and that I will neither be questioned nor 
lectured by any one, there would be an end of all 
this." 

" Certainly, Miss Vernon ; and you make me 
feel that I have, for a moment, forgotten myself." 

" But I won't say that. I tell you, frankly, that 
I don't care if I never see Captain Vivian again. 
I had reasons of my own for all I did ; I told you 
so beforehand ; and it seems a little strange that 
you should assume that there can be none but 
unkind ones." 

The reply that had opened with so much fire 
and spirit, grew gentle/ Teproachful almost, as it 
ended. 

They had come now, from walking very slowly, 
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quite to a standstill under a hawthorn-tree, that 
stretched a friendly shelter from the steep bank. 

u Heaven bless you for that reproof, because 
there is hope in it. Oh ! how I wish, Miss Vernon, 
you were what you seemed to me at first, poor and 
almost friendless. I think my devotion might have 
moved you, and the proudest hope I cherished was 
that some day you would permit me to lift you 
from your troubles. But now I feel it is all 
changed. When I saw who you were my heart 
sank. I saw my presumption, and that I ought to 
renounce my folly, but I could not ; and now what 
dare I ask?— only, perhaps, that you will allow me 
still to be your friend." He took her hand. " No, 
Maud, I don't think that could be. I could not 
live and be no more to you than a friend." He 
spoke in great agitation, and kissed the hand he 
had taken. " Oh, don't withdraw it. Listen for 
one moment, in mercy. I am going to say what 
is quite desperate. You will tell me now, Maud, 
can you ever like me ?" 

" We have been on strange terms for a long 
time — I hardly understand them myself. We 
may meet again, and we may never see one another 
more in this uncertain world. If I were to answer 
you now, as you ask me, I should speak as reck- 
lessly as you say you have spoken. But I won't 
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answer. I don't know yon well enough to give 
you a promise, and I like you too well to take 
leave of you for ever. I like no one else. Per- 
haps I never shall ; perhaps I shall never like any 
one. Let all remain as it has been a little longer. 
And now I have said everything, and I am very 
glad I met you. Will you agree to what I have 
said ? Are you content V 9 

" I do agree ; I am content," he answered. 

A mountain of doubt and fear was lifted from 
his heart in the assurance, " I like no one else." 
And the words, " I like you too well to take leave 
of you for ever," had made him tumultuously 
proud and happy. 

" And now we must say good-bye. If you want 
to hear of me, write to Miss Medwyn, but not to 
me, and you are not to come here again. I don't 
act from caprice. I have good reasons for all I 
ask. Now I must go home ; and you must not 
follow me one step more. Good-bye." 

He held her hand for a moment, and said, 
" Good-bye, darling, but only for a little. Good- 
bye." 

And he kissed it passionately. 

She turned and left him hurriedly, and with 
hasty steps walked homeward. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



A SURPRISE. 



So Maud had all but confessed her love. Filled 
with a strange and delightful agitation, she fol- 
lowed the path towards the Hall. 

Crossing the stile she stopped for a minute and 
looked back. How infinitely fonder that vague 
love had grown ! In that one hour her character 
was saddened and softened for ever. For the first 
time, on leaving him, she felt a great loneliness. 
She almost repented that she had not ended all 
doubt and hesitation in the matter. But there 
was an alarm when she thought of Lady Vernon. 
She did not know what powers she might have 
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under that terrible will, in the shadow of which 
she had for the last few weeks, begun to feel her- 
self dismayed. 

In the sweet reverie in which already the melan- 
choly of a care quite new to her was mingling, 
how incredibly short the walk home proved ! 

She lifted up her eyes before the door, and saw 
the flight of white steps, and the noble doorway 
with its massive florid carving, friendly too, as all 
things seen unchanged since childhood are. Sad a 
little now, for the first time, it looks to her, with an 
altered face, in the evening glow, and a smile of 
reproach seems to light it mournfully. She will 
take her flight, as others have donej from the old 
home, generation after generation, for two hundred 
and fifty years. It does not look like home, quite, 
any longer. 

Great heiress as she was, if all went right, she 
knew generally that her position might be im- 
mensely modified by certain possible events. She 
knew that under certain circumstances her mother 
had what amounted very nearly to a veto on her 
marriage, and that she hated the Marstons. 
Was she likely to sacrifice her feud to please 
a daughter, of whom she scarcely concealed her 
disdain ? 
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Who quite understood that complicated and 
teazing will of her grandfather's ? He had spent 
half his life pulling it to pieces and putting it 
together again. It was his hobby. Wherever he 
went, or whatever he seemed to be doing, his 
mind was always working upon it. He left it, 
he confided, a few days before his death, to his 
attorney, in a very unfinished state. He left 
behind him, nevertheless, such a tessalation of 
puzzles, so many provisoes, exceptions, conditions, 
as no layman could disentangle ; and his chief 
earthly regret, on his death-bed, was that he had 
not been spared some six years longer, to elaborate 
this masterpiece. 

There was uncertainty enough in her actual 
position to make the future anxious. 

On the shield over the hall-door stands forth the 
sculptured Rose and Key, sharply defined in the 
oblique sunlight. The interest of those symbols 
of heraldry, after a moments contemplation, made 
her think of the " shield-room/' as the peculiar 
chamber I have already described was called, and 
to it she turned her steps. 

She passed through the smooth-floored, silent 
hall, and along a corridor, and opened the door of 
the shield-room. It is so spacious a room that 
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she did not hear a sharp voice speaking at the 
further end, with great animation, until she had 
entered it. 

Her eyes, on entering the room, were dazzled- 
by the dim western sky glaring through the three 
great windows, and for a moment or two all the 
rest looked but shadow. But she soon saw better, 
and the picture, touched with light, came out of 
the darkness. 

It was Mr. Tintern's voice that was exerting 
itself with so much spirit. He was leaning back, 
in an easy posture, with his legs crossed, his arm 
resting on the table, and his hat and walking-cane 
in his other hand, reposing on his knee. 

Round the corner of the table, which was not a 
very large one, and fronting the door, sat Lady 
Vernon, with a pretty little pocket-book in her 
hand, in which she seemed to have been making 
notes with a pencil ; near her sat Doctor Malkin. 
The angle of the room, which formed a back- 
ground for him, was a good deal in shadow, but a 
sunbeam glanced on his bald head, which shone in 
that light as red as blood. 

There was one figure standing, and that com- 
pleted a rather odd party of four. It was the 
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slim figure of a long-necked, lantern-jawed man, 
with long hands, folded one over the other, a 
saintly smile, a head a little plaintively inclined to 
one side, and something indefinably villanous in 
his one eye. He seemed to be undergoing an ex- 
amination, and Mr. Tintern rose suddenly, gazing 
upon Maud, and suspended his question as she 
advanced. 

The same light that flamed on Doctor Malkin's 
burnished head, also showed this lank, roguish 
face very distinctly, and Miss Maud instantaneously 
recognised Elihu Lizard. 

Nearly all the party seemed put out by the in- 
terruption. Mr. Lizard made a soft step or two 
backwards, receding into shadow. Doctor Malkin 
stood up, staring at her, as if not quite sure whe- 
ther he saw Miss Maud or a spectral illusion. Mr. 
Tintern, who, as I said, had started up, advanced, 
after a moment's hesitation, jauntily, with his hand 
extended gallantly. 

But the young lady had stopped short, looking 
very much confounded. 

Lady Vernon was the only one of the party who 
did not appear disconcerted. 

" Come in, dear, come in," she said, employing 
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the very unusual term "dear." "There is no- 
thing to prevent you, that is, if you have anything 
to say." 

u Nothing, thanks ; no, mamma. I had not an 
idea you were busy — how do you do, Mr. Tintern 
and Doctor Malkin ?" she said, but without delay- 
ing her retreat beyond the brief space it took to 
utter these hasty salutations, and gave them each 
a little bow. 

What could they be about ? This vague wonder 
and misgiving filled her as she ran up-stair$. 

Mr. Tintern she knew to be a magistrate. That 
odious Elihu Lizard, the sight of whom chilled 
her, was plainly under the ordeal of examination, 
when she had surprised them all together. 

Why had Doctor Malkin looked at her, with an 
expression she had never seen before, as if she 
were something horrible ? 

What was the meaning of Mr. Tintern's cringing 
smile, and deprecatory, almost agitated, air ? 

Maximilla Medwyn had always told her that 
Mr. Tintern had an interest under that will which 
was adverse to hers. She would spend that night 
over the printed copy of the will, which Mr. Coke 
had given her, and would try to understand it. 
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Her mother! Yes, she appeared just as usual, 
and not at all disconcerted. But she never was 
the least put out by anything. Never. Her 
mother! What was she thinking off No, if 
there was anything under discussion which could 
injure her, her mother was surely unconscious 
of it. 

She was in her own room alone, standing at the 
window with her hands folded together, thinking, 
or rather, thunderstruck. 

Except her mother's, which was always negative, 
and therefore inflexible and inscrutable, every 
countenance she had seen, even the features of 
Elihu Lizard, wore a new and ominous expression 
which dismayed her. 

u I wish I had my Cousin Max to talk to," she 
thought, u or any living creature to consult. How 
lonely I have always been ! Is there any creature 
in the house who, under a risk of mamma's dis- 
pleasure, would tell me the plain truth ?" 

So, wishing in vain, she at last rang for her 
maid. It was time to dress for dinner. 

" Jones, do you know why mamma saw Doctor 
Malkin and Mr. Tintern in the shield-room to-day ? 
She does not usually sit there ?" 
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No, Jones did not know, 

" Did you see that ill-looking man, blind of one 
eye, who was also in the room ?" 

" No, miss, not I." 

" Well, Jones, I'm very curious, and you must 
try to make out all about it, mind, and tell me to- 
night when I come up to-bed. Don't forget." 

So Jones promised, and did her best ; but no- 
thing was to be learned, except that the blind man 
in question had refreshments in the housekeeper's 
room, and that the housekeeper was of opinion 
that he was one of those missionary folk, whom 
Lady Vernon was pleased to encourage. 

There are some pictures which, we scarcely 
know why, seize the imagination, and retain their 
hold on the retina ; and ever and anon, during a 
troubled night, the obscure background of that 
spacious room, and the figures touched by the 
horizontal glare of sunset, were before Maud. 

Miss Vernon was one of those people who rely 
very much upon instincts and intuitions: she 
felt uneasily that the spectacle of that strange 
quartette conveyed to her a warning ; and that all 
that was needed was the faculty of reading it 
aright. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Maud and her mother were tete-a-tete at dinner 
that day. Lady Vernon scarcely spoke ; she seemed 
fatigued. 

Such meetings seldom happened. They em- 
barrassed both mother and daughter, between 
whom there was an undefined but incurable es- 
trangement. 

Under such circumstances a ladies' dinner does 
not last very long; and they were soon, each 
provided with a book, taking a very unsociable tea 
in the drawing-room. 

A wood fire smouldered in the grate. The 
evening was a little chilly, and made it pleasant. 

VOL. II. o 
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Maud sat by it in a low chair with her feet on a 
stool. She leaned back with her book before her. 
The silence was only broken by the rustle of the 
pages as she turned them oyer. 

At length Maud lowered the book to her lap, 
and raised her eyes. 

They met the large grey eyes of Lady Vernon 
fixed on her, and the flush that indicated some 
secret agitation was in her cheeks. The mutual 
gaze continued for some two or three seconds, and 
then Lady Vernon turned her eyes away, as it 
seemed to Maud, haughtily. 

It had not lasted long ; but it made Maud un- 
comfortable. She knew her mother's face so well, 
that she read danger in that glance. 

She waited some time, expecting something to 
come. But as Lady Vernon remained silent Maud 
took up her book again, and read a page or two ; 
but her mind did not follow the lines with her eyes. 

In a little time she put down her book again, 
and looked up. 

Her mother was again looking at her, and this 
time she spoke. 

" Did you hear," she asked, in her coldest tones, 
" that Captain Vivian drove through the town of 
Eoydon to-day ?" 
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" Did he, really ?" 

" I should not have thought it necessary to ask 
you a second time," she said, with a sneer. " Don't 
you know he did ?" 

" No, I did not hear that he was in the town 
since he left this," Maud replied. 

" It is so nice of you, answering me so honestly," 
said Lady Vernon. 

Maud looked at her, not quite certain whether 
the irony she suspected in her tone was real or 
fancied. 

" Did you see any one to-day?" Lady Vernon 
reopened her conversation, after an interval, more 
dangerously. 

" Miss Tintern was here to-day. She came 
in hoping to see you, and then I took her a little 
walk." 

" Oh ! Then this has been a day of walking," 
said Lady Vernon, with something derisive in her 
tone, that terrified Maud for her secret, and Maud 
blushed. 

Lady Vernon, deadly pale, held her with her 
steady grey eyes, and an insulting smile, for 
some seconds. 

Then the elder lady turned slowly away, still 
smiling, and Maud felt that she could breathe. 

02 
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How much hatred there seemed to Maud in that 
pale, cruel smile ; how much hatred in those cold, 
strange tones, low and sweet as the faintest notes 
of a flute ! 

Maud was in momentary fear of a renewal of 
the torture. But a minute passed, five minutes, 
and there was no renewal of the attack. Her 
mother seemed to have forgotten her, and to have 
returned to her book, with no further intention of 
disturbing her studies. 

Ten minutes passed. The room was still as 
death. Suddenly that soft, cold, sweet voice was 
again in her ear. If it had been a clap of thunder 
it could not have startled her more. 

" Pray, Maud, did you meet any one to-day in 
your walk?" 

There was in Lady Vernon's tone, air, and look 
that which fired the girl's indignation. 

She returned her mother's look, undecided 
whether she would answer her at all. 

Suddenly losing command of her temper, Lady 
Vernon exclaimed, sternly : 

" How dare you look at nie, your mother, so? 
Answer my question, and speak truth. Whom did 
you meet to-day V 9 

" I shan't answer," said Maud, flushing crimson. 
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" What have I done that you should attack me 
with so much bitterness ?" 

u Come, Maud, recollect yourself," said Lady 
Vernon, recovering her colder manner. "You 
seem to forget that, as your mother, I have a right 
to know, from your own lips, whom you met to- 
day. Who was it?" 

" I question your right to catechise me," re- 
turned Maud, now thoroughly roused. "If I am 
to remember your rights, you must remember 
mine. I shall be of age in a few weeks, and my 
own mistress. You are not to treat me any longer 
like a child." 

u While you remain in my house you shall be 
amenable to me. I can't command affection, but 
I can command respect. You shall obey me. I'll 
make you obey me." 

The flush had quite left her cheeks, her face 
was unnaturally white, and her lip, as white as her 
face, was trembling. Maud had never before seen 
her so terribly angry. But she was now past 
being daunted. She was herself very nearly as 
angry, and so the spark had started into flame, 
and the flame had gathered to a conflagration. 

" That is not the way to make me obey you. 
That is not what you want. You wish to woun^ 
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me, and to trample on me. You never loved me ; 
you hate me ; yes, you hate me — your own child, 
your only child. And what have I done? All 
my life trying to bring you to love me. That's 
over. I'll try no more — never. You'll teach me 
at last to hate you, as you hate me. I wish it 
were God's will to take me. Oh! this dreadful 
world !" 

" Wicked people make it dreadful to themselves 
and to others," said Lady Vermon. 

But Maud went on with her wild tirade. 

" That poor girl who drowned herself in the 
mere at Golden Friars — they said she was wicked 
— she looked like an angel. Oh ! for courage 
like hers to take the leap out of this frightful 
world !" 

" That's a threat of suicide, as I understand it, 
unless I forego, not my rights, but my duty. You 
shan't deter me from doing it," said Lady Vernon. 
" You shall confess." 

" I will not answer you. I will not confess. I 
have nothing to confess. Why do you use that 
insulting word ? There has been nothing in my 
life I need ever have been ashamed or afraid to 
disclose." 

Lady Vernon looked at her intently for a mo- 
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ment, and then laughed a cold little laugh of 
disdain. 

But that counterfeit merriment did not last 
long. The. false smile faded, and left a deeper 
shadow of menace on her face. 

" Another person would answer a daughter who 
presumed to talk to them so, very differently. But 
I know only too well your lamentable weakness 
and violence ; and HI tell you, as you have not 
the grace or candour to admit it, that you cannot 
conceal the fact from me. You saw Captain 
Vivian to-day. You talked and walked with him, 
and returned to the house only a few minutes 
before you came into the shield-room this evening. 
You might as well have spoken frankly." 

If it had not been for the anger provoked by 
Lady Vernon's language and manner, Maud 
would, I dare say, have undeceived her, now. But 
the devil of perverse pride had been evoked, and 
Maud answered : 

" If you knew all this, why need you have asked 
me to tell you? I said I should answer nothing; 
and I shall not." 

" You shall do more than answer," said Lady 
Vernon, rising to her feet, with a new access of 
passion, and confronting her daughter. " You 
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shall now and here write me a letter renouncing 
Captain Vivian. Sit down at this desk and 
write it." 

"No," answered Maud, also rising, "I'll do 
nothing of the kind. I'll place myself in no such 
ridiculous position." 

Lady Vernon was astounded. Maud had never 
disputed a distinct command of hers before. 

" Think again, Maud, you had better. I fear 
you are losing your head a little," she said, coldly. 

" I need not think again ; I won't write any- 
thing. I've said so, and I won't," answered Maud, 
with all the fiery blood of the Vernons careering 
in her veins. 

" Then take the consequences of your insanity," 
said Lady Vernon, almost in a whisper, but with 
an audible stamp on the floor. 

These two pairs of large eyes were encounter- 
ing, all this time, in defiance. 

So the unnatural alienation that had for so many 
years existed between mother and child^ had now 
at last spoken out, and the angry passions of both 
were declared and active. 

" I think I had better go to my own room," said 
Maud, in tones which trembled a little. 

" Do, so," said Lady Vernon. 
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Maud walked straight to the door. She had 
opened it, and paused with the handle in her hand. 
It was only to say, hastily : 

" Good-night, mamma." 

" Good-night," returned Lady Vernon, in a tone 
that sounded like " begone." 

And so Maud stepped out, with heightened 
colour, blazing eyes, and a countenance wild and 
heart-broken. 

She walked up-stairs with a humming in her 
ears, as if she had received a blow. Her dry, hot 
lips were whispering : 

" No, never again : we never can be again even 
what we were before. It is all over; there is 
nothing ever to reconcile us. No, never, it can 
never be again." 

When she got to her room, her maid Jones, ad- 
vancing with her accustomed smile, exclaimed 
with a sudden halt and a change of countenance : 

"La! Miss Maud, dear, what's the matter? 
you do look pale and queer !" 

" Do I ?" said Maud, vaguely. " No, not much. 
I'm sorry, Jones." And she burst into a wild flood 
of tears. 

" What is it, Miss Maud, my dear child ; what's 
the matter ?" 
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" Oh, Jones ! if all the world were like you !" 

And she placed her arms round her trusty maid's 
neck and kissed her. 

" What is it, my dear ? There, there, don't ! 
Tell me, like a good child, what's the matter?" 

"I'll tell you all, Jones, by-and-bye. It has 
come at last ; it's as well it should. Mamma has 
been so unkind, and cruel, and insulting, and I 
was angry, and we've quarrelled — desperately. 
It can never be made up again, Jones; never, 
never." 

"Nonsense, Miss Maud, what a fuss you make*; 
it will all be nothing at all." 

u I was violent — I was wrong — I spoke as I 
ought not — I blame myself. But, no, Jones, it 
can never be made up — it is folly to think it. I 
know mamma too well. It is past that ; she never 
forgives ; and she never loved me ; there is no use 
in trying to think it. She hates me now, and 
always will, and I'm sorry, but it can't be 
helped." 

So she sobbed on, sitting in the great chair, 
with her face to the wall beside it, and honest 
Jones, who was disturbed and even shocked, said, 
with her hands on the big arm of the chair, lean- 
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ing over her, and employing a powerful superlative 
of her own invention : 

" Her ladyship's the very most religiousest lady 
in England, and the most charitablest, and you 
musn't say or think so. She's strict, and will 
have her will obeyed, and you musn't gainsay her 
when she thinks she's right. But she's a just 
woman, and good. Now don't be crying so, dar- 
ling, for you have only to say what you should say 
to her, and everything will be as it used, and you'll 
say so yourself in the morning. There, now, don't 
take on so." 

Thus honest Jones poured consolation into an 
inattentive and incredulous ear, and the young 
lady, answering never a word, wept on for a long 
time. It was her leave-taking of a dream that 
could never come again, the hope that her mother 
might, at last, come to love her. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LADY VERNON. 



When Maud had closed the door, the bitter 
smile that had gleamed on her mother's face with 
a wintry light, departed, and left the bleakest 
darkness instead. 

She remained sitting as in a dream where Maud 
had left her, with her hands clasped hard together 
in her lap ; she looked down on the carpet, a yard 
or so before her feet, darkly, and drew her shoul- 
ders together, as if a chill air were about her, and 
shuddered. 

How sudden had been the alarm ! and now that 
the danger was upon her, how fast events were 
driving on ! 
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The tiny ring of the clock over the mantelpiece 
recalled her. It was twelve o'clock. More than 
an hour had passed since Maud had left her. It 
had not appeared five minutes. 

She lit her candle, and ascended the great stairs, 
still in her dream. Without effort, almost without 
consciousness of motion, she moved like a ghost 
along the galleries. The homely figure of lean 
Mrs. Latimer, in her plain black silk dress, startled 
her like the sight of a stranger. 

Lady Vernon did not talk to Latimer that night ; 
she had no questions to ask her. Her veteran maid 
had never known her so darkly absent before. 
She told her to leave the two candles on the dress- 
ing-table burning, and the maid departed, wonder- 
ing what had gone wrong, or who had vexed " my 
lady." 

Left to herself, Lady Vernon lay still, in that 
grisly vigilance that in outward seeming simulates 
the quietude of slumber. Sometimes, for five 
minutes, her eyes were closed; sometimes wide 
open for as long. She heard the pulse of the 
artery in her temple drum on her pillow; and 
her heart beat harder than a heart at ease is wont 
to throb. 

Lady Vernon had now lain awake in her bed for 
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an hour. She grew hopeless of the rest she felt 
she wanted. At last she got up, unlocked her 
dressing-case, and took out one of its pretty cut- 
glass bottles, with a golden cap over its stopper. 
It contained the infusion of opium in water, which 
De Quincy mentions as the fluid approved by those 
who use that drug on a large scale. 

Lady Vernon had recourse to its potent magic 
only when sleep forsook her, as at present. This 
of late had happened often enough to cause her to 
apply to it with increasing doses. 

It failed on this occasion ; and produced, instead 
of quiet, exaggerated excitement. 

At length the lady rose, and in her dressing- 
gown and slippers sat down at her table, and 
wrote a passionate letter to Captain Vivian, sum- 
moning him to Roydon, and promising to open 
her heart to him if he would come. 

This letter written, she again had recourse to 
the little cut-glass bottle, and this time with suc- 
cess. In a few minutes she lay in a deep, motion- 
less sleep. 

In the morning when she awoke the vengeful 
drug exacted its compensation. She felt stunned 
by the potent medicine. 

She had locked the letter in her dressing-box. 
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The first thing in the morning she took it out and 
read it. 

No ; it would not do. The glamour of the opium 
was over it. She burnt it at the candle that was 
still flaring at her bedside, pale and smoky, in the 
early light of morning which she had admitted at 
the open shutter. 

That letter must be very carefully written, she 
thought ; and other measures must be taken first. 
It seemed doubtful, altogether, whether it might 
not be as effectual and wiser to write only to old 
Mr. Dawe. 

She did not come down to breakfast that morn- 
ing. Maud was infinitely relieved; she dreaded 
the idea of meeting Lady Vernon; and to her 
great delight there came a letter from Lady Mar- 
dykes, naming the day for receiving her at Oars- 
brook. It said: 

" Your mamma has been so good as to tell Maxi- 
milla Medwyn that she will allow you to come to 
Carsbrook any day you please. If you can, do 
come on Monday next ; Maximilla has promised 
to be here early, so if you arrive any time in the 
afternoon you will be sure to find her here. I 
tried to get Ethel Tintern to come ; but she can't, 
she says, for some time. You will find my house 
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very full, and there are some odd, and, I think, 
very amusing people here. Maximilla tells me 
that you and she were interested by the rather 
striking appearance of Doctor Antomarchi. I 
wrote to ask him for a day or two ; so you shall 
meet him at Carsbrook. He is a wonderful mes- 
merist. Two young ladies are talking in my room 
as I write. I hope I am not quite unintelligible 
in consequence. I hope you like dancing. We 
dance a great deal ; but you will learn all our ways 
in a little time." 

There was a note from Maximilla Medwyn also, 
seconding Lady Mardykes' invitation, and promis- 
ing to be punctually at Carsbrook on the morning 
of Monday. She mentioned also that she had 
written to Lady Vernon, and was certain, from 
what had passed, that she would place no difficulty 
in the way of Maud's visit to Carsbrook. Of this, 
however, Maud was by no means so sure. 

Lady Vernon did not meet her at luncheon. 
Maud had gone to the room in secret trepidation. 
The respite was very welcome ; if she could only 
make her escape to Carsbrook, what a happy 
change ! 

She was glad to learn from Jones that Sir Paul 
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and Lady Blunkett were to dine at Roydon, and 
stay till next day, and that Mr. and Mrs. Foljambe 
and Captain Bamme were to meet the worthy 
baronet and his wife. 

She was in hopes of getting away to Carsbrook 
— if she were indeed to be allowed to visit Lady 
Mardykes, of which she had very uncomfortable 
doubts since the scene of the night before — with- 
out the agitation of another tSte-k-tSte with her 
mother. 

She sent for Jones, and ran up to her own room, 
trembling lest she should meet Lady Vernon on 
the stairs. 

I don't know whether Lady Vernon had any 
secret shrinkings of a similar kind. If she had 
she would have disdained them, and played out 
her game, whatever it was, disdainfully. 

Jones found her young mistress standing at her 
own window, looking out in an anxious reverie. 

" Jones, do you know where mamma is ?" Maud 
asked. 

" Her ladyship went down more than an hour 
ago to the library, and I think she is there still, for 
it is only about ten minutes since she sent for Mr. 
Penrhyn to go to her there." 

VOL. II. p 
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" I'm so afraid of meeting her. I should rather 
put off seeing her as long as I can. Did Latimer 
say anything of her having been vexed with me 
last night ?" 

" Not a word, miss ; I dare say you are making 
too much of it." 

Maud shook her head. 

" Well not talk about that. I wish I were 
sure that she would allow me to go to Lady Mar- 
dykes'. You would have great fun there, Jones." 

" Well, indeed, miss, a bit o' fun would not 
hart neither of us. Her ladyship does keep things 
awful dull here." 

At this moment came a knock at the door. 

Miss Vernon looked at Jones, and Jones at 
Miss Vernon, and there was a rather alarmed 
silence, during which the knock was repeated. 

"Who is there?" asked Maud, after another 
pause. 

It was Latimer. 

" Come in, Latimer. Are you looking for me ?" 
said the young lady. 

" Please, miss, her ladyship wishes to see you in 
the library," said Latimer, in her dry way. 

" Immediately ?" asked Maud, changing colour. 
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" So she desired me to say, miss." 

" Oh, very well, Latimer. Tell mamma, please, 
that I'll follow you in a moment." 

Latimer was gone, and the door shut. 

" I wish it was over," said the young lady, very 
pale. " Stay here, Jones, till I come back." 

" I will, miss," said Jones, whose heart misgave 
her now, respecting the visit to Carsbrook. u And 
you won't mind me saying, miss, 'twill be best 
you should not contradict her ladyship in no- 
thing." 

" I don't think she'll keep me very long. When 
I come back I'll. tell you whether we are going or 
not." 

And with these words Miss Vernon left the 
room, and proceeded along the gallery, and down 
the stairs, at a much more sedate pace than 
usual. 

It was a very unpleasant excitement, and she 
felt for a moment almost a little faint as she ap- 
proached the well-known door. 

She hesitated before it. She wondered whether 
any one was with her mother, and with something 
nearly amounting to the sinking of panic, anti- 
cipated the coming scene. 

p2 
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With an effort of resolution she knocked. 

'* Come in." said the sweet, cold, commanding 
voice she knew so well. 

Maud entered the room, and drew near with the 
embarrassment of one who knows not what recep- 
tion may be awaiting her. 

Her eyes, fixed on Lady Vernon, saw nothing 
unusual in the serene and cold expression of her 
handsome face. She heard nothing unusual in her 
clear, harmonious tones. Her manner was per- 
fectly unembarrassed. Judging by external signs, 
Maud might have concluded that no recollection 
of their fiery encounter of the night before re- 
mained in her mother's mind. 

" There has come a note from Maximilla 
Medwyn, to-day, telling me that Lady Mardykes 
wishes you to go to Carsbrook on Monday next. 
There is nothing to prevent your telling her that 
you will go." 

Maud was afraid to say how delighted and relieved 
she was. She could not say what untoward caprice 
too strong an expression of her feeling might 
excite ; but a flush of pleasure glowed brilliantly 
in her cheeks. 

" It is too late to-day for the Roydon post ; you 
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can write to-morrow. I have written to Maximilla 
to say what your answer will be," said Lady 
Vernon. " Some people are coming to dine here 
to-day, and I don't think we are likely to be 
alone while you remain at home. I only wished 
to mention that; and you had better tell Jones, 
as she is to go with you ; there's nothing more." 
" I hope that you are pretty well now, mamma?" 
" Quite well, thanks," said Lady Vernon, cutting 
short any possible prolongation of these civilities. 
"You remember the story of — Talleyrand, was 
it ? I forget — a Frenchman of the world, who, 
being bored at every posting-house, through half 
the journey to Paris, with messages from a gentle- 
man who was travelling the same road, to inquire 
particularly how he was, requested the messenger 
at last to say to the gentleman who was so good 
as to make so many inquiries, that he was very 
well all the way to Paris. So we'll take that 
hint, I tHink, and save one another some trouble, 
and I'll say I'm very well all the way to Monday 
afternoon. And now, dear Maud, I'm busy, and I 
think I'll say good-bye." 

And with this gracious speech, accompanied by 
a cold little laugh that was indescribably insulting, 
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she turned to her papers once more, leaving Maud 
to make her exit with a very full and angry 
heart 

" Tm always sorry when I try to show her the 
least sign of affection. Well, while I remain here, 
Fll not be such a fool again." 

So, with flashing eyes, Maud resolved, as she 
passed from the library through the suite of rooms 
beyond it. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

DOCTOR MALKTN CONFERS. 

About two hours later, Maud was walking 
beyond the avenue, in that part of the grounds 
in which, some weeks before, Miss Max and old 
Mr. Dawe had taken a little ramble together. 

Suddenly she lighted on Doctor Malkin, who 
was walking up the wooded path from the village. 
Maud saw that the quick eye of the doctor had 
seen her at the same moment that she saw him. 
He happened to be in a part of the path which 
makes its way through a very shadowy bit of 
wood, and possibly the doctor thought that he 
might have been unobserved, for he hesitated for 
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a second, and she fancied was about to evade the 
meeting by stepping quickly among the trees. 
But it was only a momentary thought, for he 
would not of course allow the young lady to 
suppose that he shrank from a recognition. So, 
pretending to look up among the boughs of the 
tree under which he stood, in search of a bird or a 
squirrel, or some other animated illustration of 
that natural history which was one of his studies, 
he resumed his walk toward her, affecting not to 
see her until he had approached more nearly; then 
raising his hat, with a surprised smile and a defe- 
rential inclination, he quickened his pace, and, as 
he reached her, observed on the weather and the 
beauty of the tints beginning to discolour the 
summer foliage, and then mentioned that he 
fancied he saw a kite, whose scientific name he 
also mentioned, among the boughs of a very dark 
tree, a little way off, but he was not quite sure. 
She was taking a rather solitary walk, he observed ; 
how very much she must miss her companion in so 
many pleasant rambles — Miss Medwyn. What a 
charming old lady she is, so agreeable, and such 
exhilarating spirits ! 

There was a sort of effort and embarrassment in 
all this that was indefinable and unpleasant. If 
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he had been half detected in a poaching expedition 
to snare the rabbits, or on any other lawless design, 
he could scarcely have looked more really discon- 
certed, and more anxious to appear at his ease. 

The doctor appeared to be made up for a 
journey; he had a rug and a muffler for the 
night air, still five or six hours away, across his 
arm, and carried his thin umbrella, in its black 
shining case, in his hand, as well as a small black 
leather bag. A fly was to meet him at the back 
gate of Roydon, and wherever he was going he 
wished to have a word with Lady Vernon before 
setting out on his travels. 

"Lady Vernon was a little uneasy," he said, 
" lest that attack of the young woman at the gate- 
house should turn out to be diphtheria, and I 
promised to see her and report, and I'm glad to 
say it is nothing of the kind. So, as I shan't be 
home till to-morrow, I thought it best to look in 
to-day to set Lady Vernon's mind at ease. Good- 
bye, Miss Vernon." 

The doctor took his leave, as I have said ; and 
Maud saw the shower of dotted sunlight, as he 
strode on the path toward the Hall, flying through 
the interstices of the leaves across the glazed black 
bag he carried, or, more softly, mottling his rug 
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and his hat. She could not account for the slight 
awkwardness that seemed to affect everything he 
said or did during those two or three minutes, and 
she observed that the pale gentleman with the long 
upper lip and short chin, smooth and blue, smiled 
more than was necessary, and that the obliquity 
that spoiled his really fine eyes was a good deal 
more marked than usual. 

The doctor was soon quite beyond her ken, and 
pursued his way at a brisk pace to the house, 
where he was instantly admitted to the library. 

He had thrown down his rugs and other pro- 
perty in the hall, and had merely his hat in his 
hand as he entered. 

Lady Vernon got up and took his hand, and 
smiled faintly and wearily, and, with a little sigh, 
said: 

" I did not think the time had arrived. I have 
had, as usual, some business to get through ; but 
you are punctual" 

She glanced at the French clock ovet the 
chimney-piece. 

" Sit down, Doctor Malkin ; I have been think- 
ing over what I said, and I don't recollect that I 
have anything very particular to add. There are 
only two things that occur to me to say : the first 
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is, that I have quite made up my mind upon the 
main point ; and the second is, that it must take 
place immediately." 

The doctor bowed, and his eyes remained fixed 
on the table for a minute. The lady did not 
speak. She was also looking down, but with a 
little frown, and affected to be diligently arranging 
her letters one over the other. 

Doctor Malkin felt himself called upon to say 
something. 

" It is as well often — generally — / don't see any 
difficulty ; in fact, I know there can't be, unless 
it should exist here? he said in a low tone, speaking 
by fits and starts. 

"There is none," said Lady Vernon, with a 
little irritation in her look and tone. Perhaps she 
did not understand Doctor Malkin's affectation of 
embarrassment. " I have made a note of the day 
I now wish to appoint, and of my reason for 
greater promptitude ; I thought it would be more 
satisfactory to you to have it in that form." 

"Thanks; it is so considerate," said Doctor 
Malkin, taking the note she dropped before him. 
" I'll just, if you allow me, run my eye over it." 

He opened it. It was not a very long memo- 
randum. 
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"Perfectly clear," he said, when he had read 
it through ; " and I must say, your reason appears 
to me a very powerful one — very." 

"Mr. Pembroke Damian is a very admirable 
man," said the lady, after an interval of silence. 
"He was one of the most eloquent preachers I 
ever heard, and a man whose life was more eloquent 
still than his preaching, and he is so able, so wise. 
I look upon him, taken for all in all, as one of the 
worthies of England." 

Lady Vernon had raised her dark, cold eyes, 
and was looking, not indeed at the doctor, but 
straight before her, to the wall, as she spoke this 
high moral testimony. 

" He certainly is a most remarkable man," said 
Doctor Malkin. 

" He is a benefactor to the human race," said 
the lady. " When I think of all the suffering he 
has alleviated, and the despair to which he has 
been the instrument of admitting comfort and 
peace, I am justified in regarding him, as I do, 
as the minister and angel of Heaven. I have 
boundless confidence in that good and able man." 

Doctor Malkin acquiesced. 

"And I thank Heaven there is such a person 
living, and in his peculiar position," continued 
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Lady Vernon. " Will you be so good as to give 
him this note?" 

Doctor Malkin deferentially took the letter she 
handed him. 

"It is a very happy reflection that my confi- 
dence, inevitable as it is, should be placed in so 
sagacious and pious a man," she added. 

" He has certainly been a useful man," said the 
doctor, still looking down on the envelope, with the 
address, the " Rev. Pembroke Damian, M. A.," &c, 
in the clear and graceful hand of Lady Vernon, 
"and a most conscientious person — a truly reli- 
gious man. You, Lady Vernon, can speak with 
much more authority than I upon that point ; and, 
certainly, I will say, his ideas have been in advance 
of his time ; his has been a most influential mind, 
and in some points has led the opinion of his age." 

" I would trust my life, as I am ready to trust 
that which, you will say, ought to be dearer still to 
me, in his hands," said Lady Vernon. 

"He does not quite take the leading part he 
did, you know," said Doctor Malkin. "For the 
last two or three years he has not done a very 
great deal." 

" That is a rather unpleasant piece of informa- 
tion, you must suppose, for me," Lady Vernon 
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said, with an angry flush. " If I did not suppose 
it a little exaggerated, I think I should almost 
hesitate." 

Doctor Malkin knew that the lady wished him 
to understand that he had made a stupid speech. 
He had put his foot in it. He said hastily : 

u Of course, I don't mean that Mr. Damian has 
abdicated, or anything of the kind. Of course he 
takes a very essential part, and is, in so far as your 
interests and feelings are personally concerned, 
everything he ever was." 

"I have always assumed that to be so," said 
Lady Vernon, severely, u and I should be obliged 
to you, Doctor Malkin, if you would report to me 
any dereliction of duty on the part of Mr. Damian 
which, I must tell you frankly, I can't suppose. I 
know so much of him; he is in all respects so con- 
sistent a Christian. I relied upon this, and upon 
his principal and actual responsibility." 

The lady's eyes still flashed, and she spoke 
sharply. Doctor Malkin saw, too late, that she 
possibly construed his words as casting an unde- 
sirable responsibility upon her. He hastened, 
therefore, to reply. 

" My meaning was, I assure you, very far from 
that. On the contrary, I believe Mr. Damian 
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was never more vigorous in mind. He deputes 
nothing involving a responsibility. I'm afraid 
I must have expressed myself very clumsily 
indeed." 

Lady Vernon did not care to discuss the point 
further. 

" I need not tell you how much I have suffered/' 
she said. "It may come, very soon, all right 
again. Let us hope the best. I hope, at least, it 
may not be very protracted. I shall see you to- 
morrow!" 

"Yes, certainly, Lady Vernon, at any hour that 
suits you best. And I don't anticipate the slightest 
trouble." 

" There will be some trifling arrangements still 
to complete, which we can then talk over. You 
set out, I suppose, immediately on leaving this ?" 

" Immediately," said he. u I think I have very 
full instructions now. You don't recollect any- 
thing more ?" 

" No. The rest had better wait till to-morrow, 
So I will say good-bye." 

Lady Vernon gave her hand to Doctor MaBrin 
without a smile, and he was more than usually 
deferential and solemn as he took it. 

At the room door, Doctor Malkin recollected his 
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accidental meeting with Miss Vernon, and re- 
turned for a moment to mention the circumstance 
to Lady Vernon, as it had obliged him to allege a 
pretext for his visit to Roydon Hall. 

" Well," said the lady, growing a little red, " I 
should have preferred saying nothing. But it 
can't be helped now. Where did you meet her?" 

He told her. 

She looked down in momentary misgiving- 
thoughtful. But she had learned that Captain 
Vivian, who had undoubtedly driven through the 
town of Roydon the evening before, had left again 
for the station, and had gone away by train, and 
she was sure to hear more particularly in the 
morning about his movements from Mr. Dawe, to 
whom she had written a very agitated letter of 
inquiry and alarm. 

She would take her, if possible, to the Tinterns 
next day, and somewhere else the day following, 
and keep her, should any uncertainty arise, out of 
the way of any further meeting with that perverse 
gentleman. 

So Lady Vernon, recollecting that the silence 
had been rather long, said suddenly : 

"I was thinking, I may tell you, as I have 
taken you so unreservedly into council, whether, 
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under: all circumstances, the grounds here are 
quite a suitable place for Maud to take these soli- 
tary walks in ?" 

" Well, as you say Lady Mardykes' invitation 
was for Monday, she will be leaving this so soon, 
it is scarcely " 

"Well, yes; we can talk of that to-morrow," 
interrupted Lady Vernon. 

So again giving him her hand, she and the 
doctor, who was not himself looking very well or 
very merry, made a second leave-taking, and he 
took his departure. 

His allusion to Maud's departure on the Monday 
following was in the tone of her own very decided, 
feeling. 

Lady Vernon had particular reasons for being 
glad that Lady Mardykes had fixed so early a day- 
for her daughter's visit to Carsbrook. 
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CHAPTER XXH. 



MERCY GBESWBLL. 



Next day an humble but unlooked-for visitor 
appeared at Roydon Hall. 

Miss Vernon, on returning in the afternoon 
from her short walk to inquire at the gate-house 
for the sick girl, encountered the slim, dark figure 



of Latimer, her mother's maid, in the hall. 

Latimer had evidently been looking for her, for 
the demure angular figure which had been crossing 
the hall toward the drawing-room as she entered, 
turned sharp to the left, and approached her with a 
quick step, and making a little inclination before 
Maud, Lady Vernon's maid said, in her low, dry 
tones : 
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" Please, miss, my lady desires me to say that 
Mercy Creswell, which you recollect her, perhaps, 
in the nursery long ago, being niece of old Mrs. 
Creswell, that died here when you was but a child, 
miss, has come here to see her ladyship and you, 
also, if you please." 

" I do remember her very well. I must have 
been a very little thing, Latimer, when she went 
away." 

u About six years old you was, miss, when she 
left. Where will you please to see her?" replied 
Latimer. 

u Where is she now ?" 

" In my lady's morning room, please, miss. But 
you can see her, my lady says, anywhere you 
please," answered Latimer. 

"Then I should like to see her quietly, if you 
would tell her t& come to my dressing-room, and 
tell some one to send Jones there, please, and 
I will go myself in two or three minutes to see 
her." 

Latimer disappeared; and Maud in a minute 
more was running up the stairs to her room. 

We all lean a little fondly to the recollections 
of childhood, especially those images of very early 
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memory, from which chance has long widely sepa- 
rated us. 

But Maud could not get up any great interest 
in this particular woman, Mercy Creswell. She 
was, as Maud remembered her, a red-haired, 
stunted, freckled girl of perhaps some sixteen 
years ; plump, and broad, and strong, with a cun- 
ning and false gaiety in her fat face, and who 
laughed a great deal, not pleasantly, but rather 
maliciously, and at untoward times. 

Maud had a remembrance of an occasional 
slap or pinch, now and then, slyly bestowed by 
this short, freckled, laughing young lady, who 
rather liked getting her into a scrape at times, 
and who used in playful moods, when they were 
running about the rooms together, and no one 
by, to run her into a corner, hold her to the wall, 
and make ugly faces, with her nose almost touch- 
ing Maud's, till the child would scream with fright 
and anger ; and then she would fall into shrieks of 
laughter, and hug and kiss her a little more 
roughly than was necessary, and after this some- 
what sore and uncomfortable reconciliation, she 
would charge her — for the love she bore her own, 
own poor little Mercy Creswell, who would be 
sent away if she did, never more to dress her doll, 
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or trundle her cart, or roll her ball for her — not to 
tell nurse, or nursery-maid, or Miss Latimer, that 
they had had " a falling out." 

Her recollections of this early attendant and, 
under the rose, playmate, therefore, were not 
quite as sunny as they might be. Still they were 
connected with happier days, or what now seemed 
happier, than those which had come later; and 
perhaps if Mercy Creswell was sometimes a dis- 
agreeable companion, it was to be attributed, in 
great measure, to the boisterous, and occasionally 
mischievous, spirits of very early girlhood. 

When she reached her dressing-room, Maud 
Vernon beheld, for the first time, for fourteen 
years, this same Mercy Creswell. 

The interval had not improved her personal 
appearance. Short and square, with a very fat, 
and rather flat face, mottled with very large 
freckles, and her red hair showing under her 
bonnet, she might have passed for a woman of the 
age, at least, of Don Quixote's housekeeper. No 
one could have supposed that her age did not 
exceed thirty years. She smiled so ecstatically 
that she nearly shut up her cunning little eyes in 
rolls of fat wrinkles, while she blinked them very 
fast, as if tears were forcing their way from them ; 
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of which, I don't think, there was any other sign. 
She was not prepossessing; but Maud could not 
find it in her heart to repulse her when whisking 
aside her green veil, she rose on tip-toe, put her 
short arms round Maud's neck, and kissing her 
energetically, said : 

" Ye'U excuse the liberty, Miss Maud dear, but 
it is such a time since your own poor little Mercy 
has saw'd you. La ! what a beautiful young lady 
you have growed up since then ; well, to be sure, 
and me as small as ever. Well, la ! it is a queer 
world, miss. I 'a bin in many a place since 
Roydon nursery. La, miss ! do you mind the big 
ball o' red leather, and the black man with the 
cymbals, and all the toys and trumpets, dollies and 
donkeys ? Well, dearie me ! so there was, wasn't 
there ? La ! and we was great friends, you and 
me, ye'll excuse me saying so ; and many a day's 
play together we two has had ; and I thought I'd 
'a heard o' you married long ago, miss, but there's 
time enough yet. 'Twill be a lord, nothing less, 
whenever he comes ; bless him." 

"And you, Mercy, you have not married yet?" 
said Maud. 

" Me ? La bless ye ! not I, by no means, miss. 
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Oh, la! what would I be doin' with a husband? 
Oh, la ! no." 

u Well, as you say, there is time enough, Mercy ; 
and what have you been doing ever since V 9 

" La, miss ! I could not answer that in a week. 
I was at service, after leaving here, first with Lady 
Mardykes." 

" At Lady Mardykes' ? I know her. I'm sure 
you had a pleasant time in her house?" said Maud, 
eagerly. 

" That it was ; no pleasanter, miss ; no end of 
great folks there, and music, and fine clothes, and 
all sorts, and play-acting, and dancing by night ; 
and croquet and lawn billiards, and the like o' that, 
all day ; or driving off, with cold luncheons, to this 
place or that, nothing but grand people, and all 
sorts of fun ; high jinks, the gentlemen used to 
call it." 

"I'm going there, to Oarsbrook, on Monday 
next," said Maud, who was full of this visit. 

" Well to be you, miss," said Mercy OresweU, 
looking down and coughing a little ; " and I would 
not wonder, miss, if I was to be there myself," she 
added, looking up again, and screwing her mouth 
together, and drawing in her breath through the 
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circular orifice, while she raised her eyebrows with 
a lackadaisical ogle at the window. 

"Oh? Really! Well, mind you must make 
me out if you should," said Maud, gaily. 

"I'll be sure to," she answered, with one of her 
dy giggles. 

" It is a great black-and-white house, very large, 
ain't it ?" said Maud, smiling. 

" La ! How did ye find that out ?" Mercy Cres- 
well continued, with the same irrepressible giggle. 

"You see I know more about it than you 
fancied," continued Maud. "It is three stories 
high, and close under the windows there is an old- 
fashioned flower-garden, with the croquet-ground 
in the middle, and the lawn billiards and all that, 
and an old mulberry-tree growing in the middle of 
it; and it is surrounded on three sides by a tall 
hedge clipped like a wall, with here and there an 
arch cut through it, something like the yew cloisters 
behind the shield-room here, only very much 
larger." 

" Why, you must 'a bin there, miss," her visitor 
cried ,half stifled with laughter. 

"No, never; and there are ever so many bed- 
rooms, and more guests generally than you could 
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number — all kinds of great, and wise, and clever, 
and famous people." 

As Maud proceeded, her short, fat visitor in her 
shawl and big bonnet was actually obliged to get 
up and stump about the room, so extravagant her 
laughter by degrees became. 

" You see I know something about it," continued 
Maud, laughing also. " As you used to say to me, 
long ago, a little bird told me. But I shall soon 
be there, I hope, to see for myself ; and I believe 
every one is made to feel quite at home there 
immediately; and it is such a hospitable house, 
every one says. Your only difficulty is, how to 
get away ; and, oh ! tell me, do you know Doctor 
Antomarchi ?" 

"I 'a heard of him once or twice," screamed 
Mercy Creswell, almost suffocated with laughter. 

" Now listen to me. We have laughed enough," 
said Maud. " You mustn't laugh. I can't get 
you to tell me anything; you do nothing but 
laugh ; and I really wished so much to hear about 
him. I and Miss Medwyn saw him at the Wyiner- 
ing ball, and we were both so curious. Can you 
tell me anything about him ?" 

" Not I, miss." 
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"Well, if you like, Jones shall make you a 
wager that he will be there at the same time," con- 
tinued the young lady, a little puzzled by her fat 
friend's irrepressible and continued screams of 
laughter, and beginning to feel the infection a 
little more herself ; " and the Spanish ambassador ; 
he will be there also." 

" Oh ! Oh, la ! Oh, miss, stop ! Oh, oh, ob 
you're a killing of me. I'm — I'm — I'm not able 
to — to— oh, la! ha, ha, ha! catch my breath." 
And fat Mercy Oreswell, clinging to the corner of 
a wardrobe, actually shook with laughter till tears 
rolled plentifully down her big cheeks ; and Maud, 
and her maid Jones, who was nevertheless dis- 
gusted by the vulgar familiarity and noise of the 
clumsy Miss Oreswell, were drawn in in spite of 
themselves, and joined at last vehemently and 
hilariously in the chorus. 

"Well, don't mind me," at last sobbed Miss 
Oreswell, recovering slowly, "I always was one, 
oh, ho, ho ! that laughs at nothing. I do ; I'm as 
tired now, my dear — oh, ho, ho ! — as if I ran up 
to the top o' the fells of Golden Friars, and la ! 
but that's high enough ; but how did you hear all 
about it, so exact, Miss Maud dear ; where in the 
world " 
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"I may as well tell you, then/' she answered, 
also recovering. "I heard everything about it 
from Miss Medwyn ; you must remember her very 
well. She has been there very often, and she, I 
know, will be staying there at the same time that 
lam." 

But at »this moment Miss Mercy experienced 
another relapse, nearly as long and violent, every 
now and then, half-articulately, blurting out, in 
sobs and gasps amidst the screaming roulades of 
her laughter : " Oh la ! ha, ha ! Miss Med — Med 
— oh, ho ! ho ! — Medwyn — la ! ha, ha, ha ! She's 
so staid, she is — she's so nice. La ! ha, ha, ha !" 
and so on. 

When at length a lull came, Miss Vernon, who 
was protected by its impertinence from any ten- 
dency to join in this last explosion of her old 
under-nursery-maid's merriment, said gravely : 

"Mamma has not been very well : she has been 
complaining of headache; and I think we are 
making a good deal of noise. I don't know how 
far off it may be heard." 

" Well, dear Miss Maud, I hope you ain't 
offended, miss; but, dearie me, I could not but 
laugh a bit, thinking of old Miss Medwyn among 
all them queer dancers, and fiddlers, and princes, 
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and play-actors, and flute-players; I hope you'll 
hexcuse the noise I 'a made, seem' I really could 
not help it, miss, by no chance. I know Lady 
Mardykes well; why shouldn't I, having lived in 
her service for a many years ? And a very great 
lady she is, and well liked, as I well know ; and her 
papa, Lord Warhampton, a'most the greatest man 
in England; no wonder she should have all the 
highest in the land in her house, whenever she so 
pleases. But, la I ha, ha, ha I It's a queer world. 
Who'd 'a thought. There is sich queer things 
happens." 

This time, her laughter was but an amused 
giggle, and she did not lose her command over it. 

" Have you had luncheon ?" inquired Maud. 

" I thank you, miss, hearty, in the 'ouse-keeper's 
room, before I came up to see her ladyship," 
answered short Miss Mercy, with a comfortable 
sigh, blowing her nose a little, and adjusting her 
big bonnet and old green veil, and smoothing her 
red tresses, while, still out of breath, she tried to 
recover the fatigues of her long fit of laughter. 
" Well, Miss Maud dear, and how are ye ?" inquired 
Mercy, suddenly returning from gay to grave. 

" Oh, very well, thanks ; and so are you ; and 
you haven't married, you tell me, so you have 
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nothing on earth to trouble you. I wish we were 
all like the trees, Mercy ; they live very long and 
very happily, I dare say, longer, certainly, and 
more quietly than we do a great deal, and I don't 
hear of any marrying or giving in marriage among 
them." 

" Not they, not a bit ; they're never married, and 
why should we, miss ? That's a very wise saying," 
acquiesced Mercy Creswell, very gravely looking 
at her. 

" If you really think so," said Maud, " you are 
a wise woman ; I have been trying to convince my 
maid Jones, but I'm afraid she is still rather in 
favour of the vulgar way of thinking." 

" Well, miss, you'll not find me so. I make my 
own clothes, miss, and I think my own thoughts," 
said Mercy, with a wise nod. 

" You are a woman after my own heart then," 
said Maud, gaily. 

"And how are you, miss?" repeats Mercy Cres- 
well. 

" I told you I am very well, thanks," said Maud. 
" None o' them headaches you used to have when 
you was a little thing?" 

" Oh, no ! I sometimes have a little nervous 
pain from cold over my eyebrow ; neuralgia they 
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call it ; but that is nothing, [it never continues 
very long." 

"It never gets into your eye?" asked Mercy, 
staring steadily and gravely at the suspected organ, 
and screwing her lips together uneasily all the 
time. " Them pains — they — say, sometimes begins 
— in the eyes, miss." 

Maud laughed. 

" But Heaven only knows, as you say, miss. I 
dare say you are right, whatever you think ; for 
every one knows best about their own pains. Sich 
is the will of Heaven — so we leave them things to 
wiser heads, miss, and I'm sure where you're going 
you'll be comfortable and amused." 

"If I'm not, Mercy, I shall be the first visitor 
at that pleasant house who ever had such a com- 
plaint to make." 

Mercy was suddenly very near exploding in a 
new fit of laughing, but she mastered it. 

" Well, miss, I'll be there, I think — not unlikely," 
said Mercy. 

"As a servant?" asked Miss Maud. 

" Well, as an attendant, I would say," answered 
she. 

" Oh !" 

" And if I am, I'll be sure, I hope, to see you, 
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miss, if you gives permission ; and I'm sure I 
desires nothing but your 'ealth and 'appiness, miss. 
Why should I ? And I must be going now, Miss 
Maud. Good-bye to you, miss." And again, but 
more solemnly, the short woman extended her thick 
arms, and rising to her toes, kissed Miss Vernon, 
and with a more ceremonious politeness, took her 
leave of "Miss Jones," the lady's-maid, who 
regarded her with polite disgust. 

So the squat figure of Miss Mercy Creswell dis- 
appeared, and Maud, for a time, lost sight of that 
uncouth reminder of old times and the Roydon 
nursery. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DOCTOR RETURNS. 

The laughter of this uncomfortable Mercy 
Creswell remained in Maud Vernon's ears. She 
would have fancied that there was something odd 
about Lady Mardykes' house, if she had not 
known, by inference, from her mother, and directly 
from Maximilla Medwyn, that it was in every way 
unexceptionable. The woman could hardly have 
been tipsy. So Maud referred her unexplained 
merriment to something ridiculous which might 
have befallen in her own social level, the recollec- 
tion of which irresistibly tickled her. 

Lady Vernon was happier that day. A letter 
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had reached her from her true but scarcely loving 
friend, old Richard Dawe. It told her that Cap- 
tain Vivian had made an excursion, he knew not 
whither, on the day on which he had passed through 
the town of Roydon ; but that he had returned the 
same evening, and that the doctor having pro- 
nounced that he had been doing too much, he, Mr. 
Dawe, had exacted a promise from him, not again 
to attempt a journey for ten days. He had named 
that time particularly, in consequence of Lady 
Vernon's letter. 

" I am not qualified," he said, " to speak about 
such feelings ; but I will say, cure yourself of your 
excessive fondness for that young man. You have 
placed yourself in an agonising position. Make 
the effort ; see him no more. I spare you. Com- 
miserate yourself." 

Notwithstanding its severe tone and unpalatable 
advice, this letter had cheered her. Maud would 
have left Roydon before his possible return. Her 
soul may have acquiesced, in secret, in the wisdom 
of old Dawe's advice. But it was the recognition 
of one beholding himself in a glass, and straightway 
oblivion followed. 

Lady Vernon had some charitable visits to pay, 
on two days in the week, in Roydon. Some fifty 
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pensioners, more or less decayed, endured her 
occasional calls and lectures in consideration of the 
substantial comforts that attended a place on her 
list. On some days she would visit two, on others 
nearly a score. 

Lady Vernon filled the r61e of the Christian 
matron with punctilious completeness. She had 
her great charities and her small. The will placed 
at her disposal, and entirely at her discretion, a 
great fund for such public and charitable uses. 
She had her tens of thousands to bestow, and her 
sixpences ; her influential committees and powerful 
societies, and her grumbling and querulous old 
women in their garrets. She would make a flannel 
petticoat or build a church. 

Lady Vernon bore herself to all her friends and 
acquaintances as an unexceptionable type of Chris- 
tian life. She would tell herself, as she meditated 
in her solitude, that she could not remember having 
ever acted, in a single instance, contrary to her 
conscience. 

Lady Vernon had violated authority a little once 
or twice. She and authority had differed, and she 
had taken her own course. But who was right, 
she or authority? Need I say? 

Of course she had things to vex her. She had 
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more ; secret afflictions and dreadful recollections* 
of which but one person now living, except herself, 
knew anything. 

For years she had been silently, though uncon- 
sciously, battling with remorse. She was battling 
with the same fiend now. But was not Satan 
writhing under her heel? Did she not stand, 
resting on her spear, unscathed, in her panoply, 
like the angel of wisdom, purity, and courage? 
What were these internal questionings, doubtings, 
and upbraidings, but the malignant sophistries of 
the Evil One accusing the just ? 

Lady Vernon had made two or three of her 
domiciliary visits, and was emerging from between 
the poplars that stood one at each side of old Mr. 
Martin's door, when her eye lighted upon the 
figure of Doctor Malkin, in his black frock-coat, 
newly arrived from his journey, looking a little 
fagged, but smiling politely, and raising his hat. 

The doctor had just made his toilet, and was on 
his way to Roydon Hall to pay his respects to his 
patroness. 

Lady Vernon smiled, but looked suddenly a 
little paler, as she saw her family physician thus 
unexpectedly near her. 

" How d'ye do, Doctor Malkin? I did not think 
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you could have been home so early," said Li 
Vernon. " You intend calling at Roydon i. 
to-day f 

"I was actually on my way," said Doc 
Malkin, smiling engagingly, with his hat still 
his hand, and the sun glancing dazzlingly on 
bald head. " At any hour that will best suit y 
Lady Vernon, I shall be most happy to wait uj 
you." 

" I shall be going home now ; I have made ; 
little round of visits." 

"And left a great many afflicted hearts co 
forted," interpolated the appreciative doctor. 

" And I mean to return by the path," she o 
tinned, not choosing to hear the doctor's little co 
pliment. " Open that door, please," she said 
the footman, who contrived with a strugj 
without dropping the volumes he was charged wi 
to disengage a key from his pocket, and opei 
wicket in the park wall, which at this point ri 
only a few yards in the rear of the houses. " A 
as you say you were on your way to Roydon Hi 
you may as well, if you don't mind, come by I 
path with me." 

The doctor was only too happy. 

The footman stood by the open door, which v 
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only about a dozen steps away ; and Lady Vernon 
stopped for a moment, and said to him : 

" You must see old Grimwick, and tell him to 
send up to Mrs. Mordaunt at six o'clock this 
evening for the blankets that I said he should 
have." 

" Yes, my lady." 

So now she and Doctor Malkin were walking in 
the perfect quietude of a secluded path among the 
trees, and he began by saying : 

" You will be glad to hear, Lady Vernon, that 
I saw Mr. Damian. He read the copies of the 
papers, and pronounced them more than sufficient." 

A silence followed. Lady Vernon was looking 
straight before her with an inflexible countenance. 
They walked on about twenty steps before either 
spoke. 

" We had a visit from Mercy Creswell to-day," 
said Lady Vernon. 

" Oh ! Had you ? But I don't think I quite 
recollect who Mercy Creswell is." 

" She was once a servant here, and now she is 
in the employment of Mr. Damian." 

" Oh ! I understand ; actually in his service at 
present ?" 

" Yes." 
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The doctor looked intelligently at Lady Vernon, 

" I wished to see her. I knew she would have 
a good deal to tell me ; and I had some ideas of 
making her particularly useful, which on seeing 
her, and ascertaining that she is clever, I have made 
up my mind to carry into effect." 

"I have no doubt that anything resolved on 
by Lady Vernon will be most judicious and 
successful." 

" It is five years since I saw Mr. Damian ; how 
is he looking?" asked Lady Vernon. 

" Very well. His hair has been white a long 
time. I think he stoops a little now; but in all 
other respects he is unchanged. His sight, his 
hearing, his mind, are quite unimpaired. He is 
very active, too ; everything, in short, you could 
wish. He is going for a few days, at the end of 
the week, to his place near Brighton. But it is a 
mere flying visit." 

"I suppose you have had a conversation with 
Mr. Damian ?" 

" A very detailed ard full one ; a very satisfac- 
tory conversation, indeed. I explained every point 
of difficulty on which he required light, and he is 
quite clear as to his duty." 
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"And I as to mine," she said, abstractedly, 
looking with gloomy eyes on the grass ; " I as to 
mine," She was walking, unconsciously, more 
slowly. 

"You have had a great deal of anxiety and 
trouble, Doctor Malkin," she said, suddenly raising 
her eyes, " I think you have acted with kindness, 
and tact, and energy, and secrecy" 

" Certainly," he interposed ; u religious secrecy, 
I should consider myself dishonoured, had I not." 

"Fm sure of that; I'm quite sure of that, 
Doctor Malkin; and I am very much obliged to 
you. You have done me a great kindness, and I 
hope yet to make you understand how very much 
I feel it, I have still, Fm afraid, a great deal of 
trouble to give you." 

"I should be a very ungrateful man, Lady 
Vernon, if, in a case of this painful kind, I were 
to grudge any trouble that could contribute to 
make your mind more happy. I should perhaps 
say less anxious," 

"I know very well how I can rely upon you, 
Doctor Malkin," said Lady Vernon, abstractedly. 
" It will be quite necessary that you should go on 
Sunday. We can't avoid it. I don't like travelling 
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on Sundays, when it can be helped. But in this 
particular case it is unavoidable." 

"Quite; of course you can command me. I 
am entirely at your disposal." 

" And no one knows where you go ?" 

" That of course. I — I manage that very easily. 
I do all I can by rail, and take the train at an 
unlikely station." 

" You know best," she said, with a heavy sigh. 
"I wish it were all over. Doctor Malkin, it 
comforts me that I am so well supported by 
advice. I know I am right ; yet I do not think 
I could endure the responsibility alone." 

A little pink flush showed itself suddenly in 
Doctor Malkin's pale cheeks ; he looked down. 

" I have relied a good deal on Mr. Tintern," he 
said. "He has had a great deal of experience, 
and you know he is perfectly conversant with the 
mode of proceeding, and all responsibility rests 
ultimately, neither upon you nor upon any of 
those whom you have honoured with your more 
immediate confidence, but entirely with other 
people," said Doctor Malkin. 

" If you don't mind, I should thank you to call 
on Sunday afternoon. I don't care to part with 
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the papers until then. Will six o'clock suit 
you ?" 

" Perfectly." 

"Well, I'm sure I ought to thank you very 
much, you have relieved my anxiety. Perhaps it 
is as well that we should part here. Good-bye, 
Doctor Malkin." 

" Entirely," acquiesced Doctor Malkin. " I will 
call on Sunday, at the hour you name. Charming 
weather we have got, and what a delightful serenity 
pervades this place always," he added, raising one 
hand gently, with a faint smile round, as if to 
imply that he need have no scruple in withdrawing 
his escort under conditions so assuring and de- 
lightful. " One thing only, I hope, perhaps, with- 
out being very impertinent, I may suggest." 

Doctor Malkin hesitated here, and Lady Vernon 
answered easily : 

" I should be happy to hear anything you may 
think it well to say." 

"I was thinking, perhaps, that it might be 
desirable, Lady Vernon, not indeed to quiet any 
doubts; for I don't see that any can anywhere 
exist ; but merely by way of technical authority — 
I was going to say, that some communication, 
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either with Mr. Coke, or some other London 
lawyer of eminence, would be perhaps desir- 
able." 

" I don't mind telling yon, Doctor Malkin, that 

I have already taken that step," said the lady. 
"You shall hare the papers on Sunday, when 
you call, and for the present, I think I will say 
good-bye." 

And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
mb. Howard's gravestone. 

Lady Vernon's correspondence with Mr. Dawe 
was at this time carried on daily. 

One of the old gentleman's letters intensified 
her alarms. It said : 

" I thought for a time I had discovered a different 
object of the young gentleman's devotions — Miss 
Tintern, of the Grange. I did not open my con- 
jectures to him, nor did he speak on the subject to 
me. I think I was mistaken, and I can't now tell 
how it is. There is some powerful attraction, 
unquestionably, in the neighbourhood of Roydon." 

Lady Vernon's panic continued, therefore, un- 
abated. 
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On Saturday by the late post a letter reached 
Roydon, addressed to Miss Vernon, which took 
Maud a good deal by surprise. It was from Lady 
Mardykes, and was to this effect. 

The Forest, Warhampton, Friday. 

My dear Miss Veknon, — You will be sur- 
prised when you see that I write from the Forest. 
I was suddenly called here yesterday by a message 
from dear papa. I found him so much better, and 
so entirely out of danger, that I sent by telegraph 
to my aunt, at Carsbrook, to prevent my friends 
going away ; and to beg of her to stay till Tuesday, 
where I am quite sure you will find her very happy 
to take charge of you when you arrive, as you 
promised, on Monday. I hope to be at home 
early on Tuesday. Pray do not postpone your 
coming, or make any change in our plans, unless 
Lady Vernon should think differently. Your 
cousin, Maximilla Medwyn, will arrive early on 
Monday, and you will find her quite an old 
inhabitant by the time you reach Carsbrook in 
the evening. I will write to Maximilla to-day, 
and tell her not to put off coming, and that I have 
written to you to rely upon her being at Carsbrook 
early on Monday. Pray write to me here by 
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return, when you have ascertained what Lady 
Vernon decides. 

So the note ended. 

Maud was dismayed. Was this one of those 
slips between the cup and the lip, by which the 
nectar of life is spilled and lost ? With an augury 
of ill, she repaired with the note to her mother. 

"What is this, Maudf" inquired Lady Vernon, 
as Maud held Lady Mardykes' letter towards her. 

Maud told her, and asked her to read it, and 
waited in trepidation till she had done so. 

"I see no reason why you should not go on 
Monday, just as if nothing had happened. That 
will do." 

She nodded, and Maud, immensely relieved, 

went to her room, and wrote her note to Lady 

Mardykes accordingly. 

"So now," thought she, "we have reached 

Saturday evening ; and if nothing happens between 
this and Monday, I shall be at Carsbrook on 
Monday night." 

So that day passed in hope, Sunday dawned, 
and the sweet bell in Koydon tower sent its 
tremulous notes in spreading ripples far over fields, 
and chimneys, and lordly trees. 
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In church, Maud observed that Ethel Tintern 
was looking far from well. She reproached herself 
for not having driven over to the Grange to see 
her. 

This Sunday the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was administered in Roydon Church, and 
among those who knelt round the cushioned steps 
of the communion-table, was Lady Vernon. Miss 
Tintern and Mrs. Tintern also were there, and 
Maud Vernon, who, once a month, from the time 
of her confirmation, had, according to the rule of 
Koydon Hall, been a regular attendant. 

Lady Vernon has risen, pale and stately, and is 
again in the spacious Vernon pew, kneeling in soli- 
tary supplication, while the murmured words of the 
great commemoration are heard faintly along the 
aisle, and reverent footfalls pass slowly up and 
down. 

And now it is ended ; the church seems darkened 
as she rises. It is overcast by a wide, black thunder- 
cloud. By the side-door they step out. Lady 
Vernon's handsome face does not look as if the 
light of peace was upon it. In the livid shadow 
of the sky, the grass upon the graves is changed 
to the deep tint of the yew. The grey church- 
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tower and hoary tombstones are darkened to the 
hue of lead. 

• Mr. Foljambe joins them ; Mrs. and Miss Tintern 
are standing by Lady Vernon and Maud. Mrs. 
Tintern is talking rather eagerly to Lady Vernon, 
who seems just then to have troubled thoughts of 
her own to employ her. She is talking about a 
particular tombstone ; Lady Vernon does not want 
to look at it, but does not care to decline, as Mrs. 
Tintern is bent on it ; and Mr. Foljambe is only 
too anxious to act as guide. 

They walk round the buttress at the corner of 
the old church, and they find themselves before 
the tombstone of the late vicar, Mr. Howard. It 
stands perpendicularly ; the inscription is cut deep 
in the stone ; and there is no decoration about it 
but the clustering roses, which straggle wide and 
high, and are now shedding their honours on the 
green mound. 

As they walked toward this point, very slowly, 
over the churchyard grass, Ethel Tintern seized 
the opportunity to say a word or two to Maud. 

" You go to Carsbrook to-morrow, don't you ?" 

"Yes," said Maud, "and I have been blaming 
myself for not having been to the Grange to see 
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you; but I really could not help it — twice the 
carriage was at the door, and twice mamma put 
it off." 

"A great many things have happened since I 
saw you — I dare not try to tell you now," she said, 
scarcely above a whisper. "It would not do; if 
we were alone, of course " 

" Can you tell me, Ethel, whether the carriage 
is here?" said Mrs. Tintern, looking over her 
shoulder at her daughter. 

" Oh, yes — I saw it — it is waiting at the church- 
porch." 

And she continued to Maud, when her mother 
had resumed her talk with Lady Vernon and Mr. 
Foljambe : 

"I have made up my mind, nearly, to take a 
decisive step. I daren't tell you; I daren't now, 
you understand why," she glanced at the group 
close before them; "but I think I will write to 
you at Carsbrook, if I do what I am thinking of, 
that is, what I am urged to, under a pressure that 
is almost cruel ; a terrible pressure. Hush !" 

The last word and a look were evoked by her 
observing, for her eye was upon them although she 
spoke to Maud, that the three elder people of the 
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party had suddenly slackened their pace, and come 
to a standstill by the vicar's grave. 

They had gone to the other side. Mr. Foljambe * 
was leading the discussion; he was advising, I 
believe, some change in the arrangements of the 
vicar's grave, which he had persuaded Mrs. Tin- 
tern to admire ; and which I'm afraid he would 
not have troubled his head about, had he not 
fancied they would have been received with special 
favour by Lady Vernon. 

Maud and Miss Tintern were standing at this 
side of the gentle mound that covered the good 
man's bones, and neither thinking of the conver- 
sation that was proceeding at the other side. 

On a sudden, with a malignant look, Lady 
Vernon's cold, sweet voice recalled Maud, with. 
the words : 

" Don't tread upon that grave, dear." 

Maud withdrew her foot quickly. 

"No foot looks pretty on a grave," she con- 
tinued with the same look, and a momentary 
shudder. 

" I don't think my foot was actually upon the 
grave, though it looked so to you," Maud pleaded, 
a little disconcerted. 

VOL. II. s 
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" Many people have a feeling about treading on 
a grave. I think it so horrible an indignity to 
mortality. I was going to say, I hope, Mr. Fol- 
jambe, that you, who are obliged, pretty often, to 
walk among them, feel that peculiar recoil ; but I 
need hardly ask — you are so humane." 

Uttered in cold, gentle tones, this was irritating 
to spirited Maud Vernon. 

" But I do assure you, mamma," she said, with a 
heightened colour, " my foot was not upon it. I 
am quite certain." 

"There, there, there, there, dear," said Lady 
Vernon, "I shan't mention it any more. Pray 
don't allow yourself to be excited, Maud; that 
kind of thing can't be good for any one." 

Maud's fine eyes and beautiful colour were 
brighter. But Lady Vernon went on talking 
fluently, in very low tones, to old Mr. Foljambe, 
and she turned as they walked away, and said to 
Mrs. Tintern, gently, " I scarcely like to ask poor 
dear Maud to do or to omit anything. She be- 
comes so miserably excited." 

Maud, I dare say, had a word of complaint to 
utter in Miss Tintern's ear as they returned to 
take leave, and get into their carriages at the 
church-door. 
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In a dark and sour mood Lady Vernon bid old 
Mr. Foljambe good-bye. 

" What bores people are ! To think of those 
two stupid persons taking me there to hear all that 
odious nonsense." 

Lady Vernon did not come to luncheon, and 
hardly eat anything at dinner. She was by no 
means well that Sunday evening. 

Doctor Malkin came and departed, the sun set, 
and Maud was glad, as her maid dropped the 
extinguisher on her candle, that the day was over, 
and that she would sleep next night at Carsbrook. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE JOURNEY BEGINS. 



Monday came; and it was now evening, and 
about the hour at which Lady Vernon had 
ordained that Maud was to set out upon her long 
drive to Carsbrook. 

The carriage was at the door. The boxes were 
on top, and Jones, ready dressed for the journey, 
was in the hall. 

Maud was also in travelling costume, the 
pleasant excitement of her excursion for a moment 
quelled by the pending interview with her mother. 

Oh, that she could have gone without seeing 
her! 

In the hall she told Jones to get into the 
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carriage. The sight of her maid in her place, 
smirking through the carriage window on the 
familiar front of the old house, at which she 
peeped at intervals when she was not busy with 
the internal arrangements of the carriage, was 
satisfactory; it assured her that her journey to 
Carsbrook was a reality. The feeling of uncer- 
tainty, until she should be well out of reach of 
Roydon and the practicable range of a capricious 
recal, made her a little feverish. 

Jones's fussy frown had left her quite. As she 
simpered through the open window at her young 
mistress, Maud smiled in return, in spite of her 
little alarm. Then she receded into the shadow of 
the hall, and peeped at the door opening into the 
suite of drawing-rooms, trying to gather courage 
for the dreaded leave-taking. 

She entered the first drawing-room, and passed 
from one to another in succession, with the nervous 
feeling of one who is taking possession of a hostile 
magazine, and does not know the moment when 
an unseen train may explode it and blow all into 
air. 

She had now passed through all the drawing- 
rooms, but her mother was not in any one of them. 
She must seek her in that room which was not 
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cheered by a single pleasant association, a room of 
which Maud had the secret dread with which a 
suspected person eyes the council chamber. 

She knocked at the door, but Lady Vernon was 
not there. 

Maud was relieved by her failure ; she returned 
to the drawing-room, and touched the bell. A 
footman entered. 

The footman did not know whether her ladyship 
had gone out, or whether she might be up-stairs ; 
but she was not in the shield-room, or in any of 
the rooms at that side. The butler, haying some- 
thing particular to tell her, had looked there only a 
few minutes before. 

" Could some one send mamma's maid to me ?" 
In due time Latimer appeared in the drawing- 
room, and Maud said : 

" Mamma told me, Latimer, that I was to go at 
four o'clock, and the horses are waiting, and I 
don't know where to find her, to bid her good- 
bye. Can you tell me ?" 

"I think she is in her morning room, up-stairs, 
miss. Do you wish me to see ?" 

" Yes, Latimer, please. Will you tell her what 
I have said, and find out what she wishes V 9 an- 
swered Maud. 
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Latimer returned in a few minutes, and said : ' 

" Her ladyship says, miss, if you'll please to wait 
a short time, she will send for you so soon as she 
is at leisure." 

" Very well ; thanks, Latimer," said Maud, and 
she went to the window and looked out upon the 
court-yard, very ill pleased at the delay. In a 
little time she saw the coachman drive the horses, 
at a walk, a short way up and down the avenue, 
and round the court-yard ; she thought the delay 
would never end; wondered what her mother 
could intend by it, and went from window to 
window, and sat down, and stood up again. 

More than half an hour passed, before a footman 
arrived to inform Maud that Lady Vernon awaited 
her in the shield-room. 

Thither she took her way, and found Lady 
Vernon alone in that stately and spacious room. 
She was standing at the further end, looking from 
one of the windows, when Maud entered. 

Hearing the door close, she turned. , 

" I am not sorry, Maud, that you don't leave this 
quite so early as I at first intended. No, I am 
rather pleased." 

" I think," said Maud, who was vexed profoundly 
at the delay, " that it is almost a pity. But of 
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course whatever you think best. They tell me it 
will take a little more than five hours to reach 
Lady Mardykes' house; and it would be un- 
comfortable, I'm afraid, getting there very late." 

" Your arriving half an hour late, or an hour 
late, or two hours late, will cause Lady Mardykes 
no uneasiness," said her mother ; " nor any other 
person. Pray allow me to direct the manner in 
which my own servants, carriages, and horses 
shall be employed, and you will find that I am 
quite competent to carry out any arrangements 
which, while you remain in my charge, may seem 
desirable." 

Though Lady Vernon spoke, as usual, with a 
calm manner and in cold tones, her faint smile 
expressed something of positive antipathy, and 
there were, in her measured emphasis, evidences of 
strangely intense and bitter temper, to which Maud 
was not accustomed. 

These signs irritated, but also awed Miss Vernon. 
There was something of the malignity of suffering 
in the gloom of her address, and Maud instinctively 
shrank from any betrayal of feeling which, in 
Lady Vernon's mood, might possibly lead to a 
sudden countermand of the entire expedition. 

"From me you don't deserve confidence," she 
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said, suddenly. "You have given me none. I 
should not accept it now. But I know all I need 
know ; from whom you receive letters among the 
rest. Don't speak ; don't answer. I will have no 
altercation. What I allude to I know. You have 
been no child to me. I have been, you'll say, no 
mother to you. It is false. I look into my heart 
and life, of which you know nothing, and I see 
that I have done, am doing, and, with Heaven's 
help, will do, my duty. I am sacrificing myself, 
my feelings, for you and for others. Yes, for you 
— for you, at this moment. I don't care, with that 
comfort, what may be said or fancied. What can 
it be to me what the wicked and frivolous may 
say or think? I do my duty by you always, 
steadily, and I defy them. I and you, we are 
what we are. There ; go. No good-byes. Only 
remember, wherever you are, duty rules my life ; 
my care shall follow you." 

With these odd words she turned away, and left 
the room by the side-door, and Maud was alone. 
Glad she was that the interview was over, and she 
at liberty. 

The shadow of this cloud did not rest long upon 
her, black as its transit had been. 

She and her maid were presently driving at a 
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gwif t trot away from Roydon. She had not driven 
a mile away, when that unnatural parting began 
to recede in her mind, before the free and sunny 
prospect opening before her at Oarsbrook. 

"You never were at Oarsbrook, Jones?" said 
Miss Vernon to her maid, for the tenth time 
during the last week. "No. I forgot I asked 
you that before. I should not wonder, Jones, if I 
were to leave you there. Miss Medwyn is a great 
match-maker, and three of her own maids have 
been married from her house." 

" Marriages is made in heaven, miss, they say : 
but I don't see many wives that would not be maids 
again if they could. I might 'a been married a 
many a time if I would. And if I would change 
my mind there's many a one would take me, if 
they thought I'd have them, without going all the. 
way to Oarsbrook." 

" Oh, yes ; but I mean a very eligible match. 
No matter; my Cousin Max will look about, and 
we'll be satisfied with nothing less." 

" La, miss ! do give over your nonsense !" 

" We change horses five or six times on the way 
to Oarsbrook. What o'clock is it now?" She 
looked at her watch. "About half -past four. 
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What a good pace he is driving at. We shall be 
there before ten, I think." 

The evening tints were over the landscape by 
the time they reached the Green Dragon — a lonely 
posting-house near Dorminbury Common. 

" We'll tell them to make us some tea. Here, 
Jones, what do you think ? Should not you like 
it?" 

"Thanks, miss, very much; I should like it 
very well, miss, please." 

By this time the horses came to a standstill 
before the pretty little inn; the ostlers shuffled 
out to take the horses off; and Maud ran into the 
house under a fragrant bower of jessamine and 
honey-suckle. 

They look out upon the quiet slopes and rather 
hungry sheep-walks that surround the Green 
Dragon, and make it solitary, through a little 
window that makes a frame of dark leaves and 
roses round. 

Here they take their tea in high spirits. And 
this little repast over, they walk out upon the plat- 
form before the porch. 

The horses are, by this time, put to ; and from 
this elevated point of view Maud looks towards 
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Roydon Hall, now seventeen miles away, exactly in 
the direction where the sun is now sinking from 
view. 

It is a strange, wild, ominous sunset. Long 
floods of clear saffron flush into faint flame, and 
deep purple masses, like piles of battle-smoke, load 
the pale sea of green above. The sun dives into 
its abyss of fire. Black clouds, like girding 
rocks, with jagged edges dazzling as flame, encircle 
its descent with the yawn of a crater; and, high 
in air, scattered flecks of cloud, like the fragments 
of an explosion, hang splendouring the fading sky 
with tongues of fire. The sun is now quite down ; 
all is gradually darkening. The smoke is slowly 
rolling and subsiding, and the crater stretches up 
its enormous mouth, and breathes out a blood-red 
vapour that overspreads the amber sky, and meets 
the sinking masses ; and so the vaporous scenery 
fades and blackens, leaving on Maud's mind a 
vague sense of the melancholy and portentous. 

When she takes her place in the carriage she is 
silent ; she is thinking of her mother's oracular and 
incoherent leave-taking, and she sees her pale, 
handsome face, and flitting smile, and does not 
know whether they indicate more suffering or 
dislike. 
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But is she not leaving Roydon and its troubles 
fast and far behind her, and is she not driving now 
with four good trotters, at an exhilarating pace, 
towards her dear old Cousin Max, towards Cars- 
brook, and its pleasant excitements, towards her 
new and hospitable friend, its charming hostess, and 
towards a possible meeting still more interesting? 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PIG AND TINDER-BOX. 

Soon the pleasant moon was shining, and silvered 
all the landscape. 

In one of Swift's picturesque illustrations he 
describes the hilarity with which a party of friends 
ride out on a journey ; in the morning how spruce 
they look, how they talk and laugh, and admire 
all they see, and enjoy everything ; and how be- 
spattered, silent, and spiritless, after some hours in 
the saddle, the same party arrive at their journey's 
end. 

Something of this, in a modified way, our tra- 
vellers experienced, as they approached the Pig 
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and Tinder-box, the fourth posting-house, where 
they were to change horses. 

It is a larger building than the Green Dragon, 
and older a great deal, with a porch of Charles the 
First's time, and a portion of the building as old as 
Queen Elizabeth's. 

This inn, like the others along the posting line, 
depends in no sort upon its neighbourhood for sup- 
port. A well-kept road across a melancholy moor, 
called Haxted Heath, passes its front. The Pig 
and Tinder-box is nine-and-twenty miles away 
from the chimneys of Roydon Hall, and about 
sixteen from Carsbrook. 

Maud has ceased to enjoy the mere sense of 
locomotion, and has got into the state in which the 
end of a journey is looked forward to with satis- 
faction. She looks out of the carriage window, 
and sees the road stretching over the black moor, 
in the moonlight, like a strip of white tape. 

Beside it show, at first dimly, the gables and 
chimneys of the Pig and Tinder-box, with the out- 
lines of its stables and offices, and the poplars and 
chestnuts that grow near it. 

Listlessly she looks on, and thinks she sees a 
carriage before its door. 
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" Look out, Jones, and tell me, is that a carriage 
before the door of the inn ?" 

Jones stretches her neck from the window twice 
as far as is necessary. 

" A waggon, miss, I think," said she, without 
interrupting her scrutiny to pull her head in. 
" No — is it ? Well, I do believe it does look like 
a carriage, rayther." 

" Let me look, Jones," said Miss Maud, with her 
fingers on her shoulder. "I hope they are not 
taking our horses." 

Miss Vernon looked out, and now plainly saw a 
carriage standing upon the road, with the horses 9 
heads turned towards them. A post-boy in top- 
boots was in front, at the horses' bridles. The 
moonlight showed all this distinctly, and his com- 
rade, partly hid in the black shadow of the old 
building, and partly revealed by the lamp-light 
that shone from the porch, was talking to some one 
inside. 

It was plain that these people now heard the 
clink and rumble of the approaching coach-wheels, 
for the man at the porch, pointing along the road 
in their direction, turned towards his companion, 
who forthwith led his horses toward them a little, 
drawing up at the side of the road. 
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The Roydon carriage passed this swiftly by, and 
drew up before the porch of the Pig and Tinder- 
box. 

The landlady waddled out swiftly in front of 
the threshold, to receive her distinguished guests. 

" You had a letter from Lady Vernon, hadn't 
you ?" inquired the young lady, eagerly, thinking 
what a mortification it would be to find no horses, 
and be obliged to put up till morning at this 
melancholy old roadside inn. 

"Yes, miss, sure, everything is ready, as her 
ladyship ordered; and will your ladyship, miss, 
please to take a cup of tea? I made it when we 
saw your ladyship's carriage a-coming, jest two 
minutes ago." 

Tea is always tempting on a journey, and 
although they had taken some scarcely two hours 
before, Maud agreed, and their hostess showed 
them into a comfortable panelled room, where tea- 
things were on the table. 

The fat landlady of the Pig and Tinder-box 
stood with her apron against the table, on which 
her knuckles leaned, and said : 

" I hope, miss, you may find the carriage com- 
fortable." 

" Thanks, we are travelling in mamma's." 

VOL. II. T 
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"But Lady Vernon said in her note, please, 
miss, that her own was not to go further than this, 
and I was to furnish a carriage, on " 

" Oh, I did not know ; Tm sure it is very nice ; 
I have no doubt we shall find it very comfortable. 
Jones, you had better go and see that they make 
no mistake about our boxes and the things in the 
carriage that are coming on with us." 

Jones went off in a fuss. The room in which 
she left her young mistress is at the end of a pas- 
sage, which runs to the left from the hall, with 
some doors opening from it toward the front of the 
building. 

When Jones, in obedience to her young mistress's 
orders, had got to the foot of the stairs in front of 
the open hall-door, she saw standing in the entrance 
of the corresponding passage, at the other side of 
the hall, a man, with a dark, determined face and 
good forehead, about the sternest and gravest- 
looking man she had ever seen. Judging by his 
dress you would have supposed him a person in the 
rank of an upper servant, and he wore a black 
outside coat buttoned up to his throat. His hat 
was in his hand. But judging by his air and 
countenance you would have taken him for a 
Jesuit, on a secret service of danger* There was 
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in his face the severity of habitual responsibility, 
and in the brown eye, that glanced from corner to 
corner, the penetration and cold courage of a man 
of action. 

He stepped forward as gravely as an undertaker, 
and speaking low but rapidly, said : " Are you Miss 
Jones, please?" 

" Yes, my name is Jones," said that young lady, 
with ears erect. 

" Miss Vernon's maid ?" continued the inquirer. 

" Yes, sir," she replied, with dignity and some 
disdain, for she was not accustomed to be questioned 
by strangers. 

" You have just .come, Miss Jones, with the 
young lady from Koydon V he added, politely. 

" Yes, sir," she again answered, dryly. 

u Then, Miss Jones, if you'll be good enough to 
come this way for a moment, I'll give you a 
message and a note from Lady Vernon," he con- 
tinued. 

" Certainly, sir," answered Miss Jones, with her 
eyes very wide open. A slight sinking at her 
heart acknowledged the ominous character of the 
occurrence. 

The dark stranger had a candle in his hand, and 

t2 
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led Miss Jones down the passage, at the opposite 
•side of the hall from which he had just emerged. 

As she followed him into the room, the door of 
which stood open, she thought she saw a fat, un- 
pleasant face, which she little expected to see 
there, smiling from the further end at her. 

She stepped back from the door, and looked 
steadily down the passage ; but if it had really been 
there, it was gone. 

There was a pair of candles in the small room 
to which he had conducted her, one upon the 
chimney-piece, the other he had himself placed on 
the table ; and he now snuffed it. 

"Lady Vernon desired me, Miss Jones, by 
letter received this morning, to look after Miss 
Vernon's luggage here, and to see it transferred all 
right to the carriage she is going on in. That is 
done, except your two boxes, which are not to go 
on. 

" But I can't get on at Carsbrook without my 
two boxes, sir," exclaimed Miss Jones, alarmed for 
her get-up and decorations. " I shall want every 
single individial thing I took with me from 
Roydon !" 

" Perhaps, Miss Jones, you would prefer sitting," 
said the imperturbable stranger, placing a chair, 
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and sliding the candle along the table towards her. 
" This is the letter which Lady Vernon desires me 
to give you with my own hand." 

At the same time he placed a note in the alarmed 
young lady's fingers. 

She opened it, and read these words : 

Roydon Hall, Monday. 

Rebecca Jones, — I require your presence here. 
Therefore, immediately on receiving this note, you 
will return to Roydon Hall in the carriage in 
which you left it. Miss Vernon will continue her 
journey with, for the present, another maid. 

Barbara Vernon. 

Miss Jones sniffed once or twice, and felt an 
odd chill, as she laid this note on the table ; and 
looking with flushed cheeks and undisguised scorn 
at the courier, she asked, with a little toss of her 
head : 

" And who are you, sir, if I may make bold to 
inquire ?" 

"As regards you, Miss Jones, in this present 
h matter, I am Lady Vernon's messenger, and nothing 
more," he answered, phlegmatically, and smiled, 
after a pause, showing a row of even white teeth. 
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" I think it's a very odd way I'm treated," said 
Miss Jones, whisking the note, with a little jerk, 
by the corner. " I don't know no reason why I 
should be sent to and fro, between Roydon and 
this, and this and Roydon, back and forward, as if 
I was good for nothing but to be tossed here and 
there like a shuttlecock !" 

" Very likely, miss," acquiesced the serene 
messenger. 

" And I'll acquaint my young lady, and see what 
she will say to it," continued Jones, in her indigna- 
tion, preparing to go direct to her young mistress. 

" But we are forbidden to do that, Miss Jones," 
said this grave person, calmly. " You know Lady 
Vernon's handwriting?" 

" I rayther suppose I ought to," answered Miss 
Jones, scornfully, with her head very high, and 
dismay at her heart. 

" My directions are strictly to prevent any such 
thing. Will you be good enough to read this." 

He doubled back a piece of the letter, and per- 
mitted her to read the following lines : 

" I have ordered Rebecca Jones to return imme- 
diately to Roydon. She will, therefore, without 
speaking to Miss Vernon, take her place again in 
my carriage, into which you will be so good as to 
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put her, and my servant will immediately drive the 
carriage back to Roydon, as you advise." 

u I have given them their directions," said the 
man, putting up his letter, u and the carriage, with 
your two boxes, Miss Jones, waits at the door, to 
which I will, if you permit me, conduct you now." 

" Well, as for me, I'm but a lady's-maid, and I 
suppose I ought to be thankful to stand anything. 
Having been Miss Maud's own maid, which no one 
can deny what I have been to her through many 
a troubled day and night, ever since she was old 
enough to have a maid, anything is good enough, 
and too good for me." 

u I think, Miss Jones, Lady Vernon won't like 
it if you delay here any longer," remarked the 
quiet man, approaching the door. 

" And who's to go with Miss Maud ? Td like to 
know that, if it's no treason ; 'tain't every one that 
can dress a young lady like she is, and I don't sup- 
pose her ladyship could 'a meant I was to leave my 
young lady without knowing who was to take care 
of her, and be in charge of her things ; and so I 
should like to know better, before I leave here, 
who's to go on with her to Carsbrook ?" 

"Lady Vernon is a very particular lady, Tm 
told, and she has arranged all that herself, and I 
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have no directions to give you, Miss Jones, except 
what I have said." 

" Well, it is a queer way, I am sure ! I suppose 
I must do as her ladyship desires. I hope Miss 
Maud mayn't be the sufferer ; and it does seem a 
bit queer I mayn't so much as say good-bye to her." 

There was here a little interrogative pause, as 
she looked in his face in the hope that he might 
relent. 

" Lady Vernon's directions are plain upon that 
point," observed the dark-featured man ; " and we 
have delayed too long, I'm afraid, Miss Jones." 

" It ain't me, then," said Miss Jones, quickly. 
u I'm making no delays ; I'm ready to go. I said 
so when I saw her ladyship's note, that instant 
minute." 

"Be so good as to follow me, miss," said the 
stranger. 

And he led the way dow r n the passage, through 
the kitchen, into the stable-yard, and through the 
gate, forth upon the road, where the Roydon 
carriage, with the tired horses, which had just 
brought them there, were waiting to take crest- 
fallen Miss Jones back to the Green Dragon. 

That young lady was quickly shut up, left to 
her angry reflections, and the prompt man in black 
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said a word to the coachman, who was again on the 
box, and another to the footman, who handed his 
pewter pot, just drained, with some flakes of foam 
still on its side, to the ostler. 

The footman took his seat, and Lady Vernon's 
carriage and servants, including Jones, much dis- 
gusted at her unexpected reverse, began to roll 
away toward Dorminbury Common and distant 
Koydon. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



A DESPATCH. 



Miss Vernon rang her bell, and the landlady 
looked in. 

" Where is my maid ? Can you tell me?" she 
inquired. 

"In the hall, please, miss, at present, talking 
with Mr. Darkdale about the luggage, please my 
lady," she answered in good faith, not knowing 
which maid she inquired for. 

"Well, as soon as she has seen after those 
things, I should like her to come here," continued 
Miss Vernon. 

" Do you wish to see Mr. Darkdale, miss?" 
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" No. Who is Mr. Darkdale ?" 

" We all thinks a deal of Mr. Darkdale down 
here," said the woman, reservedly. 

" And why do you think so much of him ?" in- 
quired the young lady. 

" Well, he brings a deal of business one way or 
other, going and coming, and he's a veiy respon- 
sible man, he is. And Mr. Darkdale, please, miss, 
has a note from Lady Vernon for you." 

"A note from mamma? Why, I have come 
straight from Roydon." 

" He says, please, miss, that a letter came by the 
late post about an hour after you left, and your 
mamma sent him partly by rail, and partly on 
horseback, to overtake you here. If you please, 
miss, I'll fetch the letter." 

" Thank you very much," said Maud, suddenly 
alarmed. 

She stood up, and awaited the return of the 
landlady of the Pig and Tinder-box almost without 
breathing. 

In a minute she reappeared with a large enve- 
lope, which she placed in the young lady's fingers. 
It contained a note from Maximilla Medwyn to 
Maud, which consisted of a few lines only, rather 
hastily written, and said : 
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" You have heard of Warhampton's illness. He 
is better ; but I have not had a line from Lady 
Mardykes, and don't know whether she would yet 
like to have us at Carsbrook. I think we had 
better wait for a day or two. I will write to you 
the moment I hear from her. I am sure you agree 
with me." 

At the corner of this letter Lady Vernon had 
written a few words in two oblique lines, thus : 

" Go on, notwithstanding. Don't think of turning 
back. I write to Maximilla by this evening's post. 

" B. E. V." 

So she was to go on, and find neither Lady 
Mardykes nor her cousin at Carsbrook. 

Well, Max would get Lady Vernon's letter at 
nine o'clock the next morning, and, we may be 
sure, would lose no time in joining Maud at Cars- 
brook, and before the day was over very likely 
Lady Mardykes herself would arrive. Max would 
make a point of coming forthwith, to relieve Maud 
from the oddity of her solitary state. She need 
not come down to breakfast, she determined ; and 
on arriving she would go straight to her room. At 
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all events, it was a mercy that her mamma, in the 
existing state of things, had not ordered her back 
to Koydon. 

" Would you mind telling my maid to come 
here and take some tea ?" said the young lady. 

In a few minutes the shoes of the hostess were 
heard pattering along the tiles of the passage, and 
coming in with a curtsy, she said : 

" She's very thankful, miss, but if you'll allow, 
she'd rayther sit in the carriage till your ladyship 
comes out." 

" Very well. So she may," said the young lady. 
" How far is Carsbrook — Lady Mardykes' house 
— from this, do you happen to know ?" 

u We count it just twenty-two miles, miss. It 
might be half a mile less if the new bridge was 
open, but it ain't." 

" Two-and-twenty. I thought it was only six- 
teen. Well, I'm not sorry, after all. The night is 
so very fine, and the moonlight so charming, it is 
quite a pleasure travelling to-night." 

The young lady was really thinking that it 
would be better not to arrive until the guests had 
gone to their rooms. She did not hurry herself, 
therefore, over her cup of tea, which she drank 
from the state china of the Pig and Tinder-box. 
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She looked from the narrow window, and saw the 
carriage with four horses and two postilions at the 
door, and saw, also, the energetic figure of the 
grave man in the black great-coat, pacing slowly, 
this way and that, in the neighbourhood of the 
carriage-door, and now and then turning towards 
the hall of the inn, and looking at his watch in the 
light that shone through the door. 

It was plain that the people outside were growing 
impatient, and Miss Vernon made up her mind to 
delay them no longer. 

She took leave of her new acquaintance, the 
hostess, in the hall. The man in the black 
coat opened the carriage-door, and Miss Vernon, 
handing in first a roll of music she was taking 
with her to Carsbrook, said, "Take this for a 
moment, and don't let it be crushed," was received 
by a dumpy gloved hand from the dark interior, 
and took her place beside her attendant, to whom, 
assuming her to be her old maid, Rebecca Jones, 
she did not immediately speak, but looked out of 
the window listlessly on the landscape, as the 
carriage rolled away toward its destination from 
the inn-door. 

" I wonder, Jones, you preferred sitting alone 
to coming in and drinking tea. It was better than 
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they gave us at the what Vits-name ? — the Green 
Dragon." 

The person accosted cleared her voice with a 
little hesitation. 

Trifling as was the sound, Miss Vernon de- 
tected a difference, and looked round with an odd 
sensation. 

The figure in the corner was broader and 
shorter than Jones's, and wore a big obsolete 
bonnet, such as that refined lady's-maid would not 
be seen in. 

"You are not Jones?" said the young lady, 
after a pause. 

A deprecatory giggle was the only answer. 

"Who are you?" demanded the young lady, 
very uncomfortably. 

" La ! Miss Maud, don't you know me, miss ?" 

" I — I'm not sure. Will you say, please, who 
you are?" 

" Dear me, miss, you know me as well as I know 
you." 

She sat forward as she spoke, giggling. 

" Yes, I see who you are. But where is Jones, 
my maid ? She is not sitting outside ?" 

"Not she, miss; she's gone home to Koydon, 
please." 
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" Who sent her away? — I want her. It is quite 
impossible she can have gone home !" 

" Please, miss," said the woman in a tone of 
much greater deference, for there was something 
dangerous in Maud's look and manner, " I got a 
written order from Lady Vernon yesterday, Miss 
Maud, directing me to be in attendance here to go 
on with you as your maid in place of Miss Jones." 

The carriage in which they now were was 
something like the old-fashioned post-chaise. Miss 
Vernon, without another word, let down the front 
window, and called to the post-boys to stop. 

They did accordingly pull up, and instantly the 
stern man in the black great-coat was at the side 
window. 

" Anything wrong f " he said, in an undertone, 
to Mercy Creswell. 

" No," she whispered, with a nod, " nothing." 

" Now, if you please, Creswell, you'll show me 
that note of mamma's. I must see it, or I shan't 
go on." 

The man stood back a little, so that Maud could 
not see him at the open window; but with this 
precaution, he kept his ear as close to it as he 
could, and was plainly listening with the closest 
attention. 
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" Certainly, miss, you shall read it," said Mercy, 
fumbling in haste in her pocket. Indeed, she 
seemed, as she would have said, in a bit of a 
fluster. 

She did produce it, and Maud had no difficulty 
in reading the bold writing in the moonlight. 

It was a short, very clear, very peremptory note, 
to the effect she had stated. 

" How did my maid go without my being so 
much as told of it?" demanded Miss Vernon, 
fiercely. 

-Half a step sideways brought the man in the 
black coat to the window. 

" Please, Miss Vernon," said he, very quietly, 
but firmly, " I received instructions from Lady 
Vernon to send Miss Jones home to Roydon, pre- 
cisely as she has gone, by the return horses, in her 
ladyship's carriage, as far as the Green Dragon, on 
Dorminbury Common, and so on, in charge of her 
ladyship's servants, and without any interview 
beforehand with you, all which I have accordingly 
done. If her ladyship did not acquaint you 
beforehand, or if any disappointment results to 
you in any way, I regret having had to disoblige 
you." 

For some seconds Maud made no answer. Those 
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who knew her would have seen in her fine eyes 
the evidence of her anger. I dare say she was 
on the point of ordering the drivers to turn the 
horses about, and of going back to Boydon. 

But that impulse of her indignation did not 
last long. She looked at the man, whose intel- 
ligent, commanding, and somewhat stern face was 
new to her, and asked, with some hesitation : 

" Are you a servant of Lady Vernon's ?" 

" Only for this journey, miss." 

" But — but what are your duties ?" 

" I look after your luggage, miss, and pay the 
turnpikes, and settle for the horses, and take your 
orders, please, miss." 

Although this man was perfectly civil, there 
was something in his manner by no means so 
deferential and ceremonious as she was accus- 
tomed to. He looked in her face with no awe 
whatever, and at her dress, and leaned his hand 
on the carriage window. And when she leaned 
back a little, to recollect what next she should 
ask him, he touched Mercy Creswell's arm with 
his finger, and whispered some words in the ear 
which she placed near the window. 

" Pve made up my mind. I shall go on. Tell 
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them to go on/' said the young lady, indignant at 
these f ree-and-easy ways. 

Mercy Creswell gave the man a clandestine look 
from the window, which he returned with a stern 
smile, and instantly calling to the post-boys " All 
right," he mounted the seat behind, and the journey 
proceeded. % 
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CHAPTER XXVIH. 



LAMPS IN THE DABK. 



The carriage drove on. Lady Vernon had 
certainly, Maud thought, treated her very oddly. 
It was not the first time, however, that she had 
snubbed or puzzled her daughter ; and when 
Maud had a little got over her resentment, she 
resolved that she could not think of visiting her 
vexation upon the innocent Mercy Creswell. 

She was leaving constraint and gloom behind 
her at Roydon. Nearer and nearer were the 
friendly voices, the music, and laughter of Cars- 
brook, and she could fancy the lights of that 
festive place already visible on the horizon. 
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" I dare say something has suddenly happened 
to make it unavoidable that mamma should have 
Jones back again with her at Roydon," said the 
young lady. " I wonder what it can be. I hope 
it is nothing that could vex poor Jones ; have you 
any idea, Mercy !" 

" Me ! La ! no, miss !" said Mercy. " I do 
suppose Miss Jones will come after you hot-foot. 
Like enough your mamma has heard of some 
grand doings she didn't know of before, and 
means to send some more jewels, or fans, or 
finery, or dresses, after you, and that is what I 
thinks." 

u Well, *that is possible ; it can't be, after all, 
anything veiy wonderful, whatever it is. What 
is the n$me of that man who is acting as a sort of 
courier for this journey ?" 

" I don't know, miss," said Mercy Creswell, 
instantly. 

u If he is a servant he certainly knows very 
little about his business," said the young lady. 
" However, that need not trouble us much, as we 
are to part with him at the end of our journey. 
You know the country, I suppose, between this 
andCarsbrook?" 

" Oh?" she said with a prolonged, and dubious 
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interrogation in the tone. " Do I know the 
country betwixt this and there ? Well, yes I do. 
Oh, to be sure I do — hevery inch ! We'll change 
next at Torvey's Cross, unless Mr. Darkdale have 
made other arrangements." 

" Oh ! Darkdale ? Is that the name of the 
man?" asked Maud. 

" Well, I won't be too sure, but I think I heard 
some one call him Darkdale — Daniel Darkdale. 
It may 'a bin down there at the Pig and Tinder- 
box ; but I don't suppose his name is of no great 
consequence," answered Miss Mercy Oreswell, en- 
deavouring to brazen out a good deal of confusion. 

" And what is Mr. Darkdale ? Is he a servant; 
or what is he ? He looks more like a poor school- 
master," said Miss Vernon. 

" La, miss ! What could I know about him ?" 
exclaimed Mercy Oreswell, oracularly. u Next to 
nothing, sure. Did they say I knewed anything 
about him ? La ! Nonsense !" 

" I want to know what he is, or what he was," 
said Miss Vernon, unable to account for her fat 
companion's fencing with her questions. 

Miss Oreswell plainly did not know the extent 
of Maud's information, and hesitated to say any- ' 
thing definite. 
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" The old woman down there at the Pig and 
Tinder-box — she doesn't know next to nothing 
about him, or me. I don't know what she was 
saying, I'm sure ; not a pin's-worth." 

There was a slight interrogative tone in this 
discrediting of the hostess, who, for aught she 
knew, had been talking in her gossiping fashion 
with Maud. 

But Maud did not help her by saying anything. 

" He was a postmaster, I'm told, somewhere in 
Cheshire, and kept a stationers shop. I'm sure I 
don't know." 

" But what is he now?" asked Maud, whose 
suspicions began to be roused by Mercy Creswell's 
unaccountable reluctance. 

" What is he now ? Well, I believe he is a 
sort of under-steward to a clergyman. That's 
what I think." 

" You seem not to wish to tell me what you 
know about this man ; and I can't conceive why 
you should make a mystery of it. But if there is 
any difficulty I am sure I don't care, provided he 
is a person of good character, which I suppose 
mamma took care to ascertain." 

" That I do know, miss. He is a most re- 
spectable man is Daniel Darkdale; he is a man 
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that has been trusted by many, miss, and never 
found wanting. La ! He has had untold wealth 
in his keeping, has Mr. Darkdale, many times, 
and there is them as would trust him with all 
they has, and knows him well too." 

" And you say our next change of horses will 
be at a place called Torvey's Cross V 9 said Miss 
Vernon, interrupting, for her interest in Mr. 
Darkdale had worn itself out. " This is a very 
wide moor. Have we a long way still to go before 
we reach Torvey's Cross ?" 

Mercy put her head out of the window, and the 
moonlight fell upon her flat, flabby face. 

" Ay, there'll be near four miles still to go. 
When we come to the Seven Sallies — I can see 
them now — there will be still three miles betwixt 
us and it." 

" How do you come to know this road so very 
well?" inquired Maud. 

"Well, I do; and why shouldn't I, miss, as 
you say, seeing I was so long a time in Lady 
Mardykes' service, and many a time I drove the 
road to Carsbrook before now. Will you 'av a 
sangwige, miss ?" 

She had disentangled by this time, from a little 
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basket in her lap, a roll of rather greasy news- 
paper, in which the proffered delicacies were 
wrapped up. 

Maud declined politely, and Miss Mercy, with a 
word of apology for the liberty, stuffed them, one 
after another, into her own mouth. 

Maud was a good deal disgusted at the vulgarity 
and greediness of her new waiting-maid, as well 
as upset, like every other lady in similar circum- 
stances, by the loss of her old one. She was 
sustained, however, in this serious bereavement by 
agreeable and exciting anticipations of all that 
awaited her at Carsbrook. 

" When were you last at Carsbrook V 9 asked 
the young lady, so soon as Miss Creswell had 
finished her sandwiches, and popped the paper out 
of the window, brushed away the crumbs from her 
lap, and wiped her mouth with her handkerchief, 
briskly. 

" This morning, miss," she answered, with that 
odd preUminary hesitation that made Miss Vernon 
uncomfortable. 

" Are you there as a servant, or how is it ? I 
should like to know exactly whether you are my 
servant, or whose servant." 
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" Lady Vernon's at present, miss, to attend 
upon you, please," said Mercy Creswell, clearing 
her voice. 

" Were you ever a lady's-maid?" 

" Oh, la ! yes, miss ; I was, I may say, Lady 
Mardykes' maid all the time she was down, three 
years ago, at Mardykes Hall, near Golden Friars ; 
you have heard of it, miss ; it is such a beautiful 
place." 

Maud could hardly believe that Lady Mardykes 
could have had such a person for her maid, as she 
looked at her square body and clumsy hands, in 
the dim light, and bethought her that she had 
never heard that Mercy Creswell had shown the 
smallest aptitude for such a post. Certainly if she 
was a tolerable lady's-maid she looked the part 
very badly. It was unspeakably provoking. 

By this time they had passed the Seven Sallies, 
and changed horses again at Torvey's Cross ; and 
now, a mile or two on, the road, which had hitherto 
traversed a particularly open and rather bare 
country, plunged suddenly into a close wood of 
lofty fir-trees. 

The post-boys very soon slackened the pace at 
which they had been driving. It became indeed 
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so dark, that they could hardly proceed at all with- 
out danger. 

It is a region of wood which might rival the 
pine forests of Norway. No ray of moonlight 
streaked the road. It is just wide enough for two 
carriages to pass, and the trunks of the great trees 
rear themselves at each side in a perspective, dim 
enough in daylight, and showing like a long and 
irregular colonnade, but now so little discernible, 
that the man in the back seat called to the drivers 
to pull up. 

His voice was easily heard, for this road is car- 
peted with the perpetually falling showers of 
withered vegetation that serves for leaves upon 
the sprays and branches that overhang it, and 
hoofs and wheels pass on with dull and muffled 
sounds. 

Now that they had come to a standstill, Maud 
lowered the window, and asked a question of Mr. 
Darkdale — a name not inappropriate to such a 
scene — who had got down, and stood, hardly dis- 
cernible, outside, opening something he had just 
taken from his breast-pocket. 

u Can we get on V 9 inquired she, a good deal 
alarmed. 
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u Yes, miss," he answered. 

" But we can't see." 

" We'll see well enough, miss, when I light the 
lamps." 

"I say, Daniel, there's lamps a-following of 
us," exclaimed Miss Oreswell, who, hearing some 
odd sounds, had thrust her head and shoulders out 
of the window at her own side. 

" There are lamps here," he answered. 

"No, but listen, and look behind you," said 
Mercy Creswell, with suppressed impatience. 

The man turned and listened; Maud, whose 
curiosity and some slight sense of alarm were 
excited, partly by the profound darkness, and 
partly by the silence, looked from the window at 
her side, and saw two carriage-lamps gliding 
toward them, and faintly lighting the backs of 
four horses jogging on, with postilions duly 
mounted, just visible, and still pretty distant. 

Mr. Darkdale bestirred himself, for these posti- 
lions were palpably quickening their pace, a 
rather reckless proceeding in a pass so profoundly 
dark. He took down one of the carriage-lamps, 
and lighting it with a match, shouted : 

"Hallo! Look ahead!" 
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The warning light that sprang thus suddenly 
out of darkness, and the voice, seemed hardly to 
act as a damper on the ardour of the postilions ; 
and Maud heard distinctly those sounds to which, 
probably, quick-eared Mercy Oreswell had re- 
ferred. 

She mistook them first for the laughter and 
vociferation of a rollicking party on their way 
home from supper. But she soon perceived, 
with alarm, that they indicated something very 
different. 

They were sounds of fury and terror. She heard 
a voice exerting itself in short gasps and shrieks, 
and declaiming with frightful volubility : 

" I say Vivian's my name ! Murder, murder — 
my God ! — two to one — they're murdering me !" 
yelled this voice, which, disguised as it was with 
rage and terror, she nevertheless fancied she knew, 
and exactly as the chaise drove by, at a suddenly 
stimulated pace, the window was broken, and the 
jingling glass showered on the road close beside 
the wheels ; and, in the flash of the lamp, Miss 
Vernon had a momentary glimpse of the cantering 
horses and the postilions lashing them, and of the 
hands and faces of men struggling within, and, bs 
the strange phantasmagoria flew by — 
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" Hallo ! I'm here — Daniel Darkdale. Pull up ; 
stop. Hallo !" yelled Mr. Darkdale, grimly. 

And he ran on in the direction in which the 
carriage had passed, shouting, as he followed, " I'm 
Daniel Darkdale. Hallo!" 

There was a magic in this name, which brought 
the chaise,- a very little way further on, to a 
sudden stop. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



MB. DARKDALE'S GUBST. 



"This will never do," said Mr. Darkdale, 
sharply, striding up to the carriage window, from 
which cries of u murder" were still proceeding. 
H What's going on here I" 

"Two assassins trying to murder me, here in 
this carriage, sir. For God's sake, sir, see me safe 
out of this. They have pinioned me." 

Mr. Darkdale put his hand through the broken 
window and let it down a little, and then with- 
drawing it, let the window down altogether, and 
popped his head in, holding the lamp, which he 
still carried, close to the window, so as to light 
up the interior with a rather fierce and sudden 
glare. 
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"Who are you, sir!" he asked of the young 
man who, with a torn shirt-front, disordered hair 
and necktie, and a Very pale face, across which a 
smear of blood showed rather ghastlily, was star- 
ing with wild eyes. 

There were two powerful-looking men, sitting 
one at each side, hot and blown after the struggle. 
With these Mr. Darkdale exchanged a significant 
glance, and said : 

"You'll give me your names, you two. You 
know Mr. Darkdale, you know me — Daniel Dark- 
dale r 

The two men exchanged a sheepish look, as if 
they would have winked at one another, and gave 
their names. 

"I'm the constable of this county, sir," said 
Mr. Darkdale, in a loud voice. " I'm pretty well 
known. I'll set all this right. If they have in- 
jured you they shall be made examples of. They 
have secured your hands somehow I" 

" Yes. I'm a cavalry officer. My name is Vivian 
— that is, it will do as well as another. My 
enemies want to call me Vivian Mardykes, but I 
won't have it," cried the gentleman, in high excite- 
ment, gabbling at that gallop which recognises no 
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Stop longer than a comma, and hardly that. " I 
had been down in that part of the country behind 
us a good way, you know, and I wanted to get 
back to my quarters, and this man had a carriage, 
and I could not get another" — the injured man 
was talking at such a pace that the foam appeared 
*t the corners of his lips — " and he undertook to 
give me a lift to Chatham ; and this other fellow — 

d them, they are both murderers, I say, get 

my arms out." And he began to tug again. 

* "Wait a moment. I have a reason. You'll 
•ay I'm right in a moment," Mr. Darkdale, leaning 
fn, sternly whispered in his ear. 

« He opened the door* 

• u I say, you come out, till I hear this gentleman's 
complaint," he said to the man next the door* 

i He obeyed, and walked a little to the rear of 

the chaise, and the officer sat close to the window 

feext Mr. Darkdale. 

\ u Don't you be listening," said Darkdale to the 

bther. "Now, sir, we shan't be overheard; tell 

Kne the rest, pray." 

lir' u He asked for leave to take in that fellow, who 

pdd he wanted to go on to Chatham, and they 

pished to play ' blind-hooky' with me, and I like 
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the game, and said yes, and they had cards, and I 
told them how I was used, very badly, I'll tell you 
by-and-bye, and they seemed very agreeable, and I 
had been kept awake all night, last night, by half a 
dozen scoundrels drilling in the room next mine, 
with a couple of sergeants and a drum, you can't 
conceive such an infernal noise, like so many ghosts 
out of hell, I knew very well why it was done, 
there's a fellow, Major Spooner, he has been doing 
everything imagination can devise, by Heaven, to 
make the army too hot for me, but I think I have 
a way of hitting him rather hard, ha ! ha ! and 
when I was asleep, as sound as if I had made 
three forced marches without a halt, those two 
robbers, agents they are of the same villain, gam- 
bling, rascally murderers, tied my arms behind my 
back, and only for you, sir, 1 should have been 
robbed and murdered by this time." 

" I should not wonder, sir," said Darkdale. " I 
should not wonder. But I have them pretty fast, 
now. I have their names, and I know their faces ; 
I have seen them long ago ; and I'll have them 
up for it. Don't you be listening ; allow me, sir, 
to whisper a word in your ear. You'll be at the 
next posting-house very soon, an hour or less. 
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Those fellows are frightened now, and they will 
try to make it up with you. Don't you be such a 
muff. They would be very glad, now, to loose 
your hands ; don't you allow it. I'll get up behind 
so soon as they are in, without their knowing it, 
and I'll have them arrested the moment we arrive, 
and Til have witnesses to see how they have tied 
your hands, and I'll compel them to disclose their 
connexion with that blackguard, Major Spooner, 
and I'll lay you twenty pounds they'll split. Do 
you like my plan ?" 

u Uncommonly," whispered the young man close 
to his ear. 

" Well, when he gets in, do you pretend to be 
asleep, and if they try to undo the pinion, don't 
you let them — hush ! Mind what I say. We'll 
pay the whole lot off." 

"Will you!" gasped the pinioned traveller. 
" By Heavens, then, I'll do it, I'll bear it, I say 1 
will ; anything to bring it home to Spooner, he's 
so cunning ; the villain, he's as hard to catch as a 
ghost, never mind, I'll have him yet, the scoundrel, 
I wish this thing wasn't quite so tight, though, by 
Jove, it does hurt me, never mind, it is worth 
some trouble, we'll catch them, it's a serious thing 
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this outrage, and if you can show they aimed at 
my life, it will be a bad business for Spooner, ha ! 
ha ! and if I can't hang him, whenever I get a 
fair chance, I'll shoot him, by Heaven, Til shoot 
him — I'll shoot him dead if it was in church !" 

"Hush — don't mind. Here comes the fellow. 
We understand one another — you and I — eh ?" 

" All right." And the voluble gentleman, with 
his arms tied behind him, and extremely uncom- 
fortable, would have run on again with a similar 
declaration, if Mr. Darkdale had not said, with a 
peremptory gesture of caution : 

" They'll hear us ; not another word." 

He drew back, and walked toward the man 
whom he had just ejected from the carriage, and 
he said very low, and without turning his head, a 
few words to his ear, ending with : 

" 'Twill be all right now ; get on at the best lick 
you can. You must be there in forty-five minutes 
sharp." 

The man gave his orders to the postilions, and 
got into the carriage, and away they whirled at a 
great pace, flashing a fiery streak from their lamps 

along each brown trunk as they flew by on the close 
forest road. 
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Mr. Darkdale stood, lamp in hand, for a 
minute, watching the retreating equipage; and 
then turned and approached his own carriage, 
which he had left standing about a hundred paces 
in the rear. 
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